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JOHN A. KINGSBURY, commissioner of 
public charities during Mayor Mitchel’s ad- 
ministration in New York city, sailed re- 
cently for France as a major in the medical 
corps of the United States army. He will 
be attached to the staff of Homer Folks, di- 
rector of the Department of Civil Affairs of 
the American Red Cross. Dr. Haven Emer- 
son, health commissioner under Mayor 
Mitchel, has also been made a major in the 
medical corps. 


KARL DE SCHWEINITZ will become gen- 
eral secretary of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity on March 15, terminat- 
ing his work with the New York Charity 
Organization Society, as a lecturer in the 
New York School of Philanthropy, and as 
chairman of the home relief work of the New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) Chapter of the Red Cross. 
Mr. de Schweinitz was for some years a 
resident of Philadelphia as a student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, a reporter on the 
Public Ledger and secretary of the state 
tuberculosis society. He is well known to 
readers of the Survey as a skilled writer. 


J. BYRON DEACON has been appointed to 
the newly created position of assistant direc- 
tor of civilian relief of the American Red 
Cross at Washington. Mr. Deacon was for 
a short time secretary of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity, leaving to 
organize the home service work of the Red 
Cross in Pennsylvania. Previously he was 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Associated Chari- 
ities, and before that financial secretary of 
the New York Charity Organization Society, 
where he was associated with his present 
chief, W. Frank Persons. Mr. Deacon is the 
author of Disasters and the American Red 
Cross in Disaster Relief, recently published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, author of Why 
Men Fight, has been sentenced in London 
to six months’ imprisonment, according to the 
New York Times, for making certain state- 
ments in the magazine, the Tribunal, which 
were likely to prejudice Great Britain’s re- 
lations with the -United States. One of the 
statements complained of is as follows: “The 
American garrison, which by that time will 
be occupying England and France, whether 
they prove efficient against the Germans, will 
no doubt be capable of intimidating strikers, 
an occupation to which the American army 
is accustomed at home.” Russell is a fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and _ heir 
presumptive to the second Earl Russell. He 
was prevented by the authorities a year ago 
from coming to this country to give a course 
of lectures on modern philosophic tendencies 
and problems. 


A DECISION of more than local interest 
was recently rendered by Judge Pinckney in 
the Circuit Court of Cook county at Chicago 
granting an-injunction restraining the ten- 
ants, occupants, lessees and agents of certain 
premises from using the property for im- 
moral purposes. ‘The application for this 
injunction by the Committee of Fifteen was 
opposed by one of the owners on the ground 
that he had been acquitted by a jury when 
tried on a criminal charge of committing 
the same offenses as were said to have been 
committed on the premises. But the court 
overruled the demurrer and, in commenting 
on the claim that the affidavits for the de- 


( 
fendant greatly outnumbered those for the 
relator, said: “You cannot tell me that I 
should not give more weight to an affidavit 
by Miss Harriet E. Vittum than I should to 
one by a night-robed singer in a saloon.” 


FRANK E. WING has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the general secretary- 
ship of the Rochester (N. Y.) United Chari- 
ties to take part in the organization for the 
American Red Cross and the Rockefeller 
Foundation of a system of tuberculosis dis- 
pensaries throughout France. Mr. Wing, it 
will be remembered, was for many years 
associated with the late Dr. Theodore B. 
Sachs in the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 
and as builder and chief executive of the 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
The cable calling him to France stated that 
“his Chicago work- especially fits him for 
this.” Anent which the Chicago Herald ob- 
serves: “Chicago needs the outside world 
sometimes to jog us up a bit and make us 
realize what it means to have our public 
institutions in control of politicians who pre- 
fer to make appointments for political rea- 
sons rather than for ability. Mr. Wing is 
the man the Mayor Thompson directors of 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium dis- 
charged.” 


HEALTH INSURANCE became a part of 
the official program of organized labor in 
New York last week when at a special con- 
ference of the state federation, a bill, drawn 
by a special committee appointed for that 
purpose, was unanimously endorsed, The 
committee, of which James M. Lynch was 
chairman, had been working on the subject 
for a year. On January 8, they made a pre- 
liminary report to a legislative conference 
held in Albany. ‘The matter was referred to 
the union locals for their consideration, and 
another conference was called for February 
6 for final action. At this conference the 
committee’s bill was accepted without 
change. The bill provides for compulsory 
health insurance, the premium payments to 
be divided equally between employer and 
employe, and, as in the case of workmen’s 
compensation, the state to bear the adminis- 
tration costs. John B. Andrews, secretary 
of the American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation, has acted with the committee in an 
advisory capacity. 


GOVERNOR WHITMAN nominated Lee K. 
Frankel last week to be a member of the 
New York State Board of Charities, to take 
the place of Dr. Stephen Smith, resigned. 
Dr. Smith became ninety-five years old on 
February 19. With the exception of six 
years, from 1882-88, when he was a member 
of the State Commission in Lunacy, he had 
served continuously on the board since 1881. 
Dr. Smith’s wide experience in surgery and 
medicine gave him a special interest in 
medical charities. As founder and first 
president of the American Public Health As- 


sociation (of which Dr. Frankel is now 
treasurer), and as United States commis- 
sioner to the Ninth International Sanitary 


Convention in Paris, 1894, he took an active 
part in the public health movement at a time 
when physicians generally little understood 
that movement. Dr. Frankel, since 1909, has 
been connected with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, being now its third 
vice-president. From 1899 to 1908 he was 
manager of the United Hebrew Charities in 
New York city; from 1910-12 he was presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities. Though a layman, he, like Dr. 
Smith has been particularly interested in 
public health, as well as in the welfare of 
industrial employes. He has been a member 
of the National Council of Survey Associates, 
Inc., for many years. While Dr. Frankel’s 
nomination requires the consent of the Sen- 
ate, no opposition is expected to develop. 
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CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach th 
Survey before March 173. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


PosturE Lracugz, AMERICAN. New orl 
second Saturday in March. Sec’y, H. L)} 
Taylor, 1 Madison avenue, New York ci 

SUPERINTENDENCE, DEPARTMENT OF. N. E. 
Atlantic City, February 25 - March 
Sec’y, Margaret T. Maguire, Washingtos 

School, Philadelphia. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 4 
TIONAL. Atlantic City, N. J., February 2 
Sec’y, W. Carson Ryan, Bureau of Educa> 
tion, Washington, D. C. +i 

OPPORTUNITIES 


7-8. Director, : 
RELIGIOUS EpucATION AssocIATION (Confer- | 
ence on Community Organization). 
McAlpin, New York, March 5-6. Sec’y: } 
H. F. Cope, 332 South Michigan avenue. 

Chicago. 
LATER MEETINGS 

NATIONAL 


Boys’ Work CoNnFERENCE. Under the aus# 
pices of Boys’ Club Federation. Philadel- 
phia, May 21-23. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, iy 
Madison avenue, New York city. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE Unites 
Srates oF America. Chicago, April 10-12> 
Sec’y, Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs bldg@ 
Washington, D. C. 

Nurses’ AssociATION, AMERICAN, Clevelands 
May 7-11. Sec’y, Katharine de Witt, 45 ] 
South Union street, Rochester, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. | 
Philadelphia, April 10-13. Sec’y, Dr. J. H. 
B. McCurdy, 93 Westford avenue, Spring= 
field, Mass. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, AMERICAN: | 
ACADEMY OF. Philadelphia, April 26-27. 
Sec’y, J. P. Lichtenberger, American Acad4 
emy of Political and Social Science, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


PROBATION AssocIATION, NATIONAL. Kansas. 
City, May 15-22. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, 
State Probation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


Pusiic HEALTH NuRsING, NATIONAL ORGANI-. 
ZATION FOR. Cleveland, May 6-11. Sec’y, 
Ella Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 

SoctaL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15-22, 1918. Sec’y 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, NEW JERSEY STATE 
CONFERENCE OF. Newark, April 21-23. 
Sec’y, Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clinton street, . 
Newark. 

SocraL AGENCIES, CALIFORNIA, STATE CONTFER- 
ENCE OF. Santa Barbara, April 15-19. 
Sec’y, J. C. Astredo, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., April 14-17. Sec’y, J. E. 
McCulloch, 609 McLachlen bldg, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
CONFERENCE. Memphis, May 5-7. Sec’y, 
Mary Russell, Associated Charities, Mem- 
phis. 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, NEw York City 
CONFERENCE OF, Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Yonkers, May 7-9. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 
287 Fouth avenue, New York city. 


T sounds good to hear the street cars clatter by once 
more,’ was the happy remark of a business man, 
when shortly after three o’clock Friday afternoon, 

February 8, some 3,000 employes of the United Rail- 
ways of St. Louis went back to work. You should have seen 
the happy faces of these men. They had a right to be happy. 
In less than six days they won what eighteen years ago they 
failed to win after a bitter struggle of four months—recog- 
ition for their union. That was the one issue in the strike. 

Whatever other demands the men had, they were willing to 
arbitrate. he company would have willingly arbitrated any 

other demands. 

How the men were unionized almost over night is difficult 
fo guess. The United Railways Company has done all in its 
power to prevent organization. The company denies that it 
has ever discharged men for talking unionism, but there are 
many ways of discharging a man when there is no organiza- 
tion behind him to ask for an accounting. Under the cir- 
cumstances, men, fearful of their jobs, did not allow their lips 


to utter the things their hearts desired. The company en- 


gaged in all sorts of welfare schemes. It even gave slight in- 
creases of wages. The men seemed satisfied. All this on the 
surface, of course—the increases did not suffice to meet the 
soaring cost of living. 

Enter woman on the stage. The company, desiring to 
be “patriotic,” began to train women for the job of conduc- 
tor. Here and there you began to see women in trim blue 
uniforms. You could see, too, that the male employes of the 
company were not happy. The way they looked at the women 
conductors indicated it clearly enough. ‘They began to talk 
about the possibility of women taking their jobs. According 
to officials of the newly forined union, old employes were 
demoted and their places given to women. The men felt that 
they were at the mercy of the company and that the company 
would use the women as a club to hold down wages and to 
frustrate attempts to better labor conditions. Whether the 
meh were right or wrong in this supposition, is not the ques- 
tion. The fact remains that they felt that way. 

The Survey, February 23, 1918. 
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“Move Forward, Please” 


Some Unexpected Results of Putting Women Conductors 
on the St. Louis Street Cars 


By Oscar Leonard 


To men in such a frame of mind it is easy to talk unionism. 
Organizers came along and urged the men to organize for 
mutual protection. A union was formed secretly. A com- 
mittee was sent to the general manager of the company. He 
refused to meet them. That was on Saturday, February 2. 
That evening all men were notified of the action of the com- 
pany and about midnight they took their cars back to the sheds 
and walked out. Sunday morning the city traffic was tied 
up. Here and there a car ran. Jitneys began to do a land 
office business, charging anything they chose. People were 
inconvenienced, but they sympathized with the strikers. 

Mayor Kiel immediately called a conference of representa- 
tives of the men and of the company. The union officials 
appeared promptly in the mayor’s office; the company was 
conspicuous by its absence. President McCulloch of the 
United Railways said he did not want to meet ‘professional 
agitators’ coming from out of town to stir up trouble in 
St. Louis. 

The United Railways Company of St. Louis is owned by 
the North American Company, which owns transportation 
systems in a number of other cities. he North American 
is reported to have fought unionism in all its holdings. It 
certainly did in St. Louis. ~The officers of the North Ameri- 
can came to St. Louis—and the union wanted to know whether 
it was proper for “capitalistic agitators from out of town’’ to 
enter the fight! 

At this juncture the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
stepped in. After all, the out-of-town interests who own the 
street railways did not mind very much what was happening 
to the city as a result of the strike. While it was costly to the 
company, they felt that they had too much at stake in connec- 
tion with their interests in other cities to give in. But the 
business men and manufacturers of St. Louis, the leaders, the 
mayor—all who had the interests and welfare of St. Louis at 
heart, felt that an agreement must be reached quickly. 

The press, which almost unanimously belabored the men on 
the first day of the strike, veered around. It began to sup- 
port the strikers. Editorials and cartoons indicated that the 
112 East 19 street, New York city 561 
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At the beginning of the St. Louis street car strike, public and newspapers resented the appearance of “outside agitators” who 
were organizing the men. Before the week was over, the argument was against the “capitalistic agitators’ from out of 


town, who made the citizens walk to their work and refused to confer with the men. 


attitude of the company was out of date and out of place. The 
company was reminded that while we fight for democracy 
abroad we must not forget that democracy gives men a right 
to belong to organizations of their choice. 

After many conferences announcement came that the com- 
pany was willing to meet the “representatives of their former 
employes,” to which Mayor Kiel added that the employes 
might choose their union leaders to represent them. For five 
hours representatives of the union, of the company, of the 
Trades and Labor Council, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
worked hard to come to an agreement. Friday morning, at 
1:15 A. M., the announcement was made that an agreement 
had been reached. 

The same day the men met and ratified the agreement for 
a preferential shop, leaving wages and hours of labor to be 
arbitrated within ten days. The company is to transact busi- 
ness relating to the union with the representatives of the union 
as such. All men discharged for union activity are to be re- 


Cartoons from the “Post-Dispatch.” 


instated and all strikebreakers employed during the stri} 
are to be discharged. he women conductors, some of whoy 
had walked out with the men when the strike was calle 
joined the union and will receive the same scale of wages | 
the men. 

While the strike lasted almost a week, there was practical 
no violence. The 3,000 strikers were allowed to march. He 
and there a minor skirmish was reported during the wee 
but on the whole there was practically no damage to pro) 
erty. [ 

In the beginning of the strike the Post-Dispatch publishe 
a cartoon in which the company holds on to the strap « 
“anti-unionism.”’ The paper asked the company to “move fo 
ward, please.”” The day the strike was settled the same carto@ 
was used with the company having moved forward to th 
strap of “unionism.” After eighteen years of struggle ar) 
hope on the part of the street railway employes St. Louis h» 
moved forward. 


—St. Louis Times 


HE second report issued by the British Ministry of 
Reconstruction is in its way as remarkable as the 
first. (which was discussed in the Survey for Janu- 
ary 26). .It bears the title. The Transfer of Func- 
ons of Poor Law Authorities in England.and Wales, and 
the work of the ministry’s Local Government Committee, 
‘esided over by Sir Donald MacLean, M.P., and repre- 
ntative of both conservative and advanced poor-law reform- 
s as well as experienced officials. Lord George Hamilton 
d Mrs. Sidney Webb, the one a signatory of the moderate 
ajority report of the famous Royal Commission on the Poor 
aws of 1909, the other of the radical minority, serve on this 
ymmittee, 
Public opinion, since the report of that royal commission, 
4s swung almost completely behind the promoters of the 
inority proposals who, until the outbreak of the war, kept 
1a lively campaign by means of a national organization 
eated for that purpose and by the publication of educational 
terature in every form. While in their two main points— 
e abolition of boards of guardians and the transfer of their 
inctions to county and county borough (i. e., city) councils 
the proposals of the Local Government Committee embody 
e joint recommendations of the earlier commission, the 
dndon Times is hardly justified in describing the machinery 
‘commended to bring about this tremendous change as, “in 
fect, a compromise between the proposals of the rival par- 
as.’ On every matter of real importance, the view of the 
ie-time minority has* been confirmed; and this confirma- 
gn practically ensures the early passage of laws bearing its 
print. 
The main facts in the present ee situation are not 
éry different from those so elaborately ascertained nine years 
20, although in some respects methods have been improved 
ad although there is now practically no need due to unem- 
loyment. Outside the poor law, however, the public wel- 
“re machinery of the state, much complicated by the social 
«gislation of the last pre-war years, has become all but con- 
ésted by war conditions. 
There is now hardly a form of destitution in England 
hich is dealt with by a single authority. The chief reason 
or this is the rapid growth of applied sociology which, dur- 
sig the last two decades, has prescribed new methods of treat- 
jient for one type of case after another. The England of to- 
jay no longer looks upon “‘the poor” in the mass as it did in 
Dickens’ days. Even though preventive effort has remained 
sadly behind present knowledge of social prophylaxis, almost 
very year has seen some advance in the differentiation of rem- 
-dial and protective processes, creating new functions both 
£ state and local administration. 
Even the most conservative members of the royal commis- 
ion had to admit in 1909. that the boards of guardians, with 
heir obsolete union areaséntirely different from adminis- 
‘ative areas for other governmental -purposes—and with their 
ong tradition of heterogeneous services to the poor as such, 
‘ould not be entrusted with the new social activities of organ- 
zed society arising from the demand for more ample, more 
ndividual and more truly economical provision for the na- 
‘ion’s disinherited. It was too late for the boards to mend 


he Death Blow to England’ s Poor Law 


By Bruno Lasker | | 
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their ways; for, already there had sprung into existence rival 
administrative bodies—most ‘of them branches of municipal 
and county. government but some under direct state control— 
which had been entrusted by Parliament with responsibilities 
for social care and prevision similar to those historically their 
own. Every improvement of method on the part of the poor 
law authorities only brought their doom the nearer by increas- 
ing this competition. 

“During the nine years which have elapsed,” says the Nez 
Statesman, “the duplication of services and the overlapping of 
public provision, especially in the two-thirds of England which 
are essentially urban, have very greatly increased. The num- 
ber of persons assisted from the poor rate has greatly declined, 
until it is now far below what it has been at any previous 
period for at least a century.” ‘This reduction in the number 
of paupers is not primarily due to economic betterment: the 
world has become more humane, and its endeavors to mitigate 
suffering are now made at an earlier stage of declining pros- 
perity or health than ever before. It is due to the fact that 
municipal and county councils, through their many social wel- 
fare activities, now spend three times as much on. various 
forms of public assistance as the poor-law unions spend. 


Seven Varieties of Outdoor Relief 


‘THERE are seven different public authorities with powers 
to give money in the home. At least six provide medical treat- 
ment. Five of them may subsidize the able-bodied unem- 
ployed; and three give educational treatment of one kind or 
another. Social workers in England are fond of telling sto- 
ries illustrating the various ways in which different public 
bodies—and sometimes different committees of the same body 
—may all.interest themselves in the same family and help it 
along without being able to. stop the duplication of effort 
even when they are aware of it. It is obvious that if any 
thinning has to be done the driest branches will have to go 
first. By lopping off the boards of guardians and, the unions 
the reformers will undoubtedly remove the largest and most 
intractable cause of overlapping. But so long as there is 
vitality in the body politic, so long as new methods of dealing 
with old evils win gradual recognition, there will always be 
some overlapping of new and, old. Efficiency merely de- 
mands that this be reduced to a necessary minimum. 

By getting rid of her poor law England will at last re- 
duce that citadel of medievalism in her system of public wel- 
fare, the general mixed workhouse. (or almshouse, as it would 
be called here). ‘The report of the MacLean Committee 
shows how the persistence with which the poor-law system 
has clung to obsolete forms of relief has so alienated public 
opinion that every new provision of Parliament for the abo- 
lition of poverty is carefully kept away from the, blighting 
hands of the guardians. ‘This, very naturally, has tended 
to make every contact with the, poor law still more distasteful 
and humiliating to the people. It may be admitted, as the 
committee says, that there has been ‘ ‘popular Braindices which 
“does less than justice to the devoted work of the guardians 
and to the improvement in poor law administration”; but if 
the floral decorations at their funeral are offerings of thank- 
fulness rather than of grief, the reason lies in the obstinate 
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refusal of the guardians to give up voluntarily a place unten- 
able in a modern democracy. There is probably no one in 
England today who regrets that old-age pensions are not 
dispensed by the guardians but by municipal committees, that 
school children are fed by local education authorities, that 
relief employment, when necessary, is provided by a city com- 
mittee. But each of these measures in its turn has had to be 
fought for in opposition to the poor-law authorities. 


Two New Branches of Government 


WHILE the ‘‘union” was there, a sort of dump heap of so- 
ciety’s outcasts, no sufficient motive existed for bringing order 
into the chaos of conflicting authority and overlapping pro- 
vision by other public bodies. ‘There were rival hospitals and 
asylums; clinical and institutional treatment lacked proper 
inter-relation; the health of infants and mothers was pro- 
moted by competing departments of government, each with 
its queue of devoted voluntary workers. “There were two 
sets of schools for orphaned children, shops under at least 
two different public authorities where the unemployed la- 
borer might apply for relief work, two kinds of pensions 
for which the aged might apply. A purely technical defini- 
tion of “destitution” in many cases determined whether a 


given case was a suitable object of one or another form of aid; 


frequently the choice could not be determined by any defini- 
tion at all and was quite arbitrary. 

Linked to its destructive proposals, therefore, the commit- 
tee brings forward constructive recommendations for system- 
atizing and completing the great mass of public provision 
which has come into existence and for distributing among the 
different branches of local government the remaining func- 
tions of the dying poor law. There will be no more ‘“work- 
house,” and there will be no more disenfranchised paupers. 
All provision for the sick and infirm will be made by the 
municipal or county health committee under the public health 
acts. All provision for children of school age, similarly, will 
be made by the local education committee, whether such pro- 
vision be for institutional care, for boarding out or for attend- 
ance of special schools. All provision for feebleminded will 
be made by the asylums committees of the local councils, 
which also have charge of certified lunatics and all other per- 
sons of unsound mind. 

Two new branches of local government are to be created: 
a home assistance committee, to dispense all out-relief and 
non-institutional services not otherwise provided for; and a 
prevention of unemployment and training committee, to take 
the place of the municipal distress committee appointed under 
the unemployed workmen act of 1905. These two additions 
to the machinery for the public welfare are of considerable 
interest as embodying new principles in public administration. 

With the provision already made in England for organ- 
izing the labor market and for unemployment insurance (see 
the article by John B. Andrews in the Survey for February 
16), the new unemployment committees will have much less 
scope than was originally intended for the distress commit- 
tees. At times of abnormal unemployment they will pro- 
vide relief work; at all times they will act as the city’s advi- 
sory committee on employment, endeavoring to keep the 
amount of public employment so far as possible at a ratio 
inverse to the private demand for labor in the locality. They 
will, further, provide wage-earners out of work with training 
facilities if by this means the period of unemployment may 
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be reduced or employment be made more continuous in = 
future. These committees more immediately will be char, 
under the proposed plan, to cooperate with the labor 
changes in facilitating the return of discharged soldiers to s 
able work and in assisting emigration. 

The home assistance committee will be the coordinat) | 
agency of the community’s public welfare activities, keepi 
common register of all families benefiting by any form) | 
public assistance. It will not have charge of any inst 
tions but will assume the legal guardianship of orphans ¢@ 
deserted children. It will also act as a central clea 
house to applicants for aid, who may either be given © 
door grants or be helped to admission in an appropriate in) 
tution maintained by one of the other branches of local 
ernment. ‘This committee, since nearly all the ‘‘case-wo 
is done by the specializing community agencies, such as 
education, health, lunacy, prevention of unemployment aj | 
old age committees, cannot be held to revive in a new fo | 
the old idea of a general poor law authority. It is su ji 
ported from the same taxes as the other committees and sv 9% 
ject to the same elected body of citizens. Thus, it will r{ 
be tempted to aggrandize its standing; it will not seek ~ 
hinder every movement for more specialized provision; rm 
will it, on the other hand, be likely to restrict its operatia | 
within too narrow limits. The home assistance commit# } 
would seem to combine the functions of a case ake | 's 
such as the social service exchanges in the United States, Ee 
of a delegated national guardianship, comparable with ‘H 
of the new offices départementals des pupilles de la patrie. 
France (see the Survey for October 6, 1917). 

So much for the proposed new machinery. ‘The effect 
the project, if adopted, will be even more far-reaching th 
has been indicated. It must be remembered that the po 
law, not only by its present defects but by its whole histo: | 
and tradition, has been weighing down the forces cf progres 
The Local Government Board, administering it nationall | 
has clung with desperation to its authority over other fun| 
tions of local government which logically had grown in| 
other specialized departments, simply because it did not wis 
to remain saddled with so unpopular a governmental functig 
as poor relief for its only or main raison d’étre. On the othe 
hand, other administrative branches which logically belonge 
in the field of the Local Government Board, struggled fierce) 
to keep out of it, so as not to. be tainted ne association wi 
the national sae 4 


| 
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Towards a Ministry of Health 


Wirt the rales ition of poor-law functions, probably ir 
volving assumption of authority over local provision for th 
unemployed by the new Ministry of Labor and over loca 
provision for dependent children by the Board of Educatior) 
the administration of the public health will be the chie 
remaining field of the Local Government Board. Thus thi} 
fusion of the health insurance administration with the nation’) 
preventive activity in a ministry of health has been brought 
appreciably nearer. 4 

In any case, the Reconstruction Ministry has proved a 
the present report that a time of national stress is not the 
least but the most opportune for bringing together eopell 
opinions on problems of social welfare and for the enactmen 
by common agreement of epoch-making changes in the proc 
esses of government. 


BIRKET FOSTER, Pint. 


A. WILLMORE, Sculpt. 


Two Days in Venice’ 
By Paul U. Kellogg ; 


EDITOR OF 


HERE was another meeting that day in Venice that 

gripped me even harder, for in its associations it reached 
| far back of our New England traditions of self-government to 
those of this ancient republic. In the afternoon we were invited 
to meet with the mayor and his five associates in an old palace 
on the Grand Canal, long used as the municipio. We had 
seats with them about a heavy carved table in their room 
adjoining the council chamber. We had tea together, ex- 


pressions back and forth were exchanged through the consul’s 


fluent Italian, and we came away each with a handsome 
volume issued at the time of the rebuilding of the Campanile 
as tokens of Venetian appreciation of the American fellow- 
ship our visit meant in this time of stress. “These were not 
the first of such tokens. It seems that it was on April 2 of 
the revolutionary year of 48 that Venice first attempted to 
throw off the Austrian yoke. She failed then, only to succeed 
twenty years later. So when the United States declared 
war on April 2 last, the city sent to the American consulate, 
in the hands of a veteran of both wars, an album for trans- 
mission to the White House. It bore this inscription: 
APRIL 2. 1848-1917 


The day honored in the history of Venice 
America has made sacred in the history of the world 


THE SURVEY 


I recall the heavy, urn-shaped wooden vases which have 
been used time out of mind for taking the vote of the coun- 
cil; but beyond that I cannot bring to mind the furnishings 
of the room, other than the fixed impression of somberness 
and suspense it left with me. I may have been mistaken in 
assuming that, in some shreds of sentiment at least, on the 
sindaco and his associates has descended the mantle of that 
stern governing body, doge and Council of Ten, which 
steered the even course of republican Venice between the 
Byzantine and Franconian empires and sent her argosies 
throughout the known seas and beyond. But I could not 
have been mistaken in the sense of insecure tenure of the mor- 
row which lay upon this little knot of sober, meager, middle- 
aged men sitting there, waiting upon they knew not what. 
But we knew that they should remain at their posts, free city 
or captured or war-swept, as was the order and understand- 
ing of all these municipal officers of northern Italy. 

Our next visit plunged us into another group of associa- 
tions, maritime rather and civic. A municipal launch car- 
ried us to the arsenal, which preserves the remains of the 


1The first installment of this article was published in the Survey for 
February 16. For two accompanying articles, Seven Weeks in Italy, see 

the Survey for February 2 and 9 
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Bucintoro, from which the doge was wont annually on Ascen- 
sion Day to throw the ring with which he symbolically 
“wedded the Adriatic.” At the zenith of the republic, the 
Arsenal employed 16,000 workmen, but housed industry and 
craft no more strenuous or strange than those of this present 
war. In the yard we passed four antique lions, one of them 
bearing Runic inscriptions; and, according to the Baedeker, 
in the adjoining museum, which we did not enter, were 
trophies and Turkish banners taken at Friuli in 1472, at 
Corfu in 1537, at Lepanto in 1571; weapons, armor, cul- 
verins; all manner of baggage and spoils of the city’s con- 
quests, such as are to be found not only here; but adorning 
her own now threatened halls and. churches. Many were 
brought from the, very regions which now are again being 
fought over. For it must be remembered that Venice in her 
time dominated the Dalmatian coast (which is the goal of the 
present-day Italian expansionists) ; conquered Constantinople, 
and fought for possessions in the Levant. And not only has 
Venice had these relics of successful conquest, but also, before 
her, ever-present reminders of its reverse; for in the eastern 
lagoon “‘nothing remains but the legend of ruins to be seen 
beneath the waters” of Heraclea, which once surpassed the 
capital in importance. It was burned in the tenth century 
by the barbarians who came down the Piave in their coracles. 
And the ruins of a church which must have been nearly as 
big as St. Mark’s, show the site of the rival city of Jesolo. 
By 1430, a contemporary wrote of it, “where the piazza once 
was, they sow corn.” 

But it was neither of wars past nor present, history nor 
foreboding, that we called to pay our respects on the quiet- 
spoken admiral who commands the fleet of the north Adriatic. 
For no captain ever cared for his human cargo more sedu- 
lously in time of crisis than he had manifested in his practical 
concern for the refugees of the Venetian islands. Naval stores 
have been drawn on for rationing, and not only have thou- 
sands of people been taken out over the lagoons, but the ma- 
chinery of many factories had been put on boats in the harbor, 
which were ready to go or be brought back to Venice as 
events developed. 


A City Bombed and Shrunken 


In 1911, Venice had a population of 160,000 people. “This 
had diminished in the course of the war and dropped to less 
than half in the early days of the invasion, On the basis of 
of trains which left loaded with voluntary refu- 
gees at their own expense, Consul Carroll estimated that fully 
75,000 had gone away, in addition to those whom the gov- 
ernment had assisted, by way of Chioggia. ‘This left approxi- 
mately 60,000 in the city. Only someone who knew Venice 
in normal times could have appreciated what this exodus had 
I could only guess at it just as, in our trips down the 
canals or threading the narrow ways, we saw little outward 
evidence of the damage done by the air raids of the last two 
years. “here was a small hole in the pavement at the door 
of St. Mark’s, duly credited in iron lettering to an Austrian 
bomb. The famous horses were gone. We stopped at one 
point to enter the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo to look up 
at the bare laths of its fallen ceiling, and note the sandbags 
piled around its pillars and the heavy hangings before its 
interior walls. 

In the yard outside the bags were being removed from the 
equestrian statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni, called by Ruskin 
the “most glorious work of sculpture existing in the world,” 
and men were at work on scaffolds, crating it for shipment to 
safety. Much that was portable was gone from St. Mark’s; 
there were props and joists and barricades of bags; but the 


the number 


meant. 
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wondrous mosaics of the domes and ceilings were as im 
movable or as impermanent as the whole fabric of the city 
of which they are the crowning glory. - On the streets life, 
though dwindled, seemed to a stranger’s eyes to be going o 
about as usual. The shops for tourists were mostly closed, as 
they perhaps had been for months past, but those which minis- 
tered to every-day wants were open. I recall chestnuts roast- 


ing outside one, a plucked turkey hanging in a window, the 
piled green of island boats laden with vegetables alongside 
Perhaps, in © 
the absence of tourists, they were again being fed at public || 
expense, as they had been down to the close of the republic. — 
Women stopped to gossip on the bridges, and boys were pitch- — 


the market, the pigeons in St. Mark’s Place. 


Only a 


ing pennies under the arches of the doge’s palace. 


familiar of the town could have appreciated the lapse of cus- =| 


tomary manifestations of her ways of life—such as the thick 


smoke from pitch-pots in the building yards, for her gondolas, — 
the orange and red sails of her fishers, the streamers of smoke — 
from her glass furnaces, the rose and faded’ blue shirts of ~ 
her pile workers, or the trains of priests and people making — 
their way along the fondamenta of same small canal on a — | 
visit to the parish shrines, or the serenades end regattcs of © 


her water-borne festas. 


But of more prosaic factors in the change which had come ~ 


upon the city we had testimony. For the most part, the Vene- 
tian workers are normally engaged in lace-making and glass- 
making. ‘The falling off in tourists early in the war crippled 
the retail specialty shops, and threw out of employment much 
of that varied service bound up in the hotel business, The 
fishers, shut off from the Adriatic; and ‘the  gondoliers had 
both suffered. All this, and the leaving of the young men 
for army and navy, had given occasion for those works of 
relief and employment to supplement family incomes carried 
out by the Comittato Civile which I have already described. 


But so far as the two prime industries went, tourist purchases — 


in Venice, after all, absorb but an insignificant part of the 
output in lace and glass. ‘The lace sales in 1915, for ex- 
ample, were double those in 1914, which were in turn an 
increase over those of the year before the war. ‘The sales in 
1916 were double those in 1915, and the months of 1917 
before the invasion had made new records. - Sales in America 
had been a big element in this showing, and the activity of 
the American consul a big element in those sales. Various 
forms of military contract work sprang up, the arsenal work- 
shops became centers of activity, and a war-time equilibrium 
was reached in the economic life of Venice very different from 
that of normal times, but sufficing. 

‘This equilibrium was shattered by the invasion. ‘The sud- 
den rush of thousands of the better-to-do people from the city 
meant the closing of many shops and consequent unemploy- 
ment. But that was only the beginning. We were told that 
the electric light and power works up in the hills of the main- 
land had fallen into the hands’ of the Austrians, and thus the 
power was shut off. If they were to advance much further, it 
was said, they would also get the sources of water supply, 
and Venice has only a few artesian wells... Moreover, in 
recent years, most households, even of the poorer people, 
have become dependent upon gas for cooking, and the gas 
supply is dependent on coal’from the outside. Venice has 
never been a self-sustaining community in the matter of food 
supplies. As the saying goes, she has bought by the handful 
and sold by the thimbleful. The city never has had large 
stores. The source of much food was the upper Veneto, 
where, even in districts uninvaded, agriculture and farm work 
had been made difficult by shell-fire. The railroad which 
serves Venice runs for the whole length of the province paral- 
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lel to and very close to the line of battle; a coup de main might 
cut it; it had become subject to aeroplane attacks and, in any 
case, this line was given over to army use... The city can with 
difficulty be fed from the sea, because fishing is paralyzed and 
there is no merchant vessel service. “These were some of the 
factors in the situation of which various people told us. 


The People Moved in Industrial Groups 


ON sUCH a tenure, manufacturing establishments were quick 
to seek other plants, taking, in many cases, their machinery 
and workers with them. Private factories doing government 
contract work in clothing, boots and shoes went to various 
cities in ‘Tuscany. The American lace dealers—the chief 
buyers—went to Florence. A great deal of the lace-making 
is done in the people’s homes, so that the industry can make 
shift wherever the people go if thread and appliqués go with 
them; and the extent of this voluntary shifting of population 
to Florence is reflected in the fact that a Venetian newspaper 
is now published there. By early December, I have since 
been informed, nine-tenths of the industrial plants and two- 
thirds of the stores of Venice were closed. 

As each plant shut down, each store closed, the number of 
dependents had increased, and as the latter could only stay if 
the government or philanthropic bodies fed them and could 
only go if the means were provided, the responsibility on 
these agencies for working out a consistent policy was clear. 
They were confronted with the civic problem of a city whose 
normal life had come to a dead center. Of the alternatives 
before them, I cannot do better than quote from a memoran- 
dum before me, prepared in mid-December for the Red Cross 
by Consul Carroll: 

The news from the front, while encouraging from a military 
standpoint in that it always affords the possibility of a further re- 
sistance, is not encouraging from an economic standpoint, as there 
is evidently no serious possibility of business development in a com- 
munity where the banks have ceased to function, where the wealthy 
have gone away, and where manufacturing and merchandising en- 


terprises can only be continued at a risk (too heavy for insurance) 
of losing stock and plant. 


Many people who have always belonged to the self-sustaining 
classes are already in actual want. It is strongly indicated that 
within one month’s time there will be forty thousand people who 
will need to be helped, and who will not be able to find work here. 

There are only three possible alternatives: 

To take care of them here. 

.. To take care of them elsewhere. 


To let them be gradually driven out by need to wander about 
seeking in already overcrowded communities a help that will be in- 
creasingly harder for the unaided individual to obtain. 


If we take care of them here it must be taken into consideration 
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that they already have shelter here; most of them have belongings 
enough to give them some degree of comfort; and the cost of trans- 
portation, the disagreeable trip in winter weather, and the pang of 
breaking old associations and seeking new homes would be avoided. 
All the force of inertia is in favor of keeping them here. Many of 
them want to stay at present as they cling to their homes... . 


The initial expense of taking care of them here would be less 
than it would be to move them. This expense would constantly 
grow, however, and the burden become cumulative and without hope 
of any economic return. It will cost to feed those who must be fed 
at frce kitchens one lire per person per day to give them one good 
meal. Such help as could be given, even if it were sustaining, would 
not be satisfying, and discontent would find expression sooner or 
later in riots. ... I have learned that the number of daily rations 
distributed at the free kitchens has increased within the past twenty 
days from 4,000 rations per day to 20,000 persons per day, only one 
meal per person per day being given. 

If the people are taken elsewhere there must be considered: 


Finding the place where they are needed or where they can be util- 
ized in whole or in part; transplanting them there; feeding them 
en route; establishing them in the new homes and assisting in tak- 
ing care of them in the initial periods until they can become self- 
supporting. 

In view of the great number of refugees, it seems to me that the 
one impossible task would be to undertake to support all the un- 
employed as a result of the war (whether they are refugees or not) 
unless we are able to find an economic use for their time and labor. 
It would be equally uneconomic waste to employ those capable of 
machine work and fine needle work at the plow or in the field or 
in the coarser and less well paid forms of labor where only a scant 
living for them would be the return. 


There is a certain amount of unavoidable dead weight, such as 
the sick and the old and the babies; but nothing should be under- 
taken that involves the continued support of healthy persons, men or 
women, in idleness. It is just that fundamental fact that makes 
the colony idea the only remedy for the situation. Italy can readily 
use the labor of every hand if we can get it to the point of contact 
with the demand; and once that contact is established it passes from 
an economic drag to an economic motor. I find that Italy has.a 
saturate solution of refugees already, so that very few communities 
have any capacity to absorb any new quantities unless preparation 
is made to receive them and to put them to work on arrival. 

To move them in colonies, you get the advantage of having classes 
of organized labor available among which the community units have 
already been established, and in which the family units need not 
be destroyed. The cost of caring for them is a decreasing one. It 
is merely bridging the crisis. The separation of families and rela- 
tives is avoided, and the ceaseless searching for lost refugees is 
eliminated, that search which forms so many harrowing pages in 
the daily press at present. 


When the time is ripe, the colonies can be retransported to Venice, 
if conditions justify it; whereas, if they were sown broadcast over 
the face of Italy they could with the greatest difficulty be regath- 
Chats Bike vemn 

The third alternatives of letting the people be gradually driven 
out by hunger and the impossibility of obtaining the necessary work 
here to support life is a plan that-nobody would avowedly adopt, 
but as a condition it may arise, due to the delays in putting the other 
alternatives into execution. 


Mr. Carroll’s memorandum is by all odds the best exposi- 
tion I have seen of the program of orderly migration insti- 
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tuted in Venice, in contrast to the promiscuous transport such 
as, all but inevitably, marked the first rush of refugees down 
the mainland in the weeks following the invasion. It is quoted 
here on that account, rather than as an argument for the 
wholesale civilian evacuation of Venice, the latter being a 
question of policy which will have been decided one way or 
another by military events, or, as indicated, quite apart from 
those events, long before this article reaches America—a de- 
cision, of course, which fell wholly outside the province of 
the American Red Cross. Practical reasons, which need not 
be gone into here, could be advanced in support of the con- 
trary policy—that of encouraging all non-combatants to re- 
main in their homes whatever befalls, which was adopted 
by the government in November for the inland war zone— 
even in its application to Venice. But the island city, as we 
have seen, confronted an exceptional situation in its economic 
isolation; and, moreover, for the sake of the people themselves 
no less than to remove an element of weakness, those con- 
cerned in the defense of Venice are credited with support of 
the plan for colonization. 


A Parish Cross-Section 


Conpitions which gave it force were reported by Sacerdote 
Silvio Mason, priest of the parish of Santa Euphemia, which 
comprises the Giudecca island, a section of the city inhabited 
almost exclusively by poorer people. In normal times, 7,000 
souls (900 families) make up this parish. Of these, 1,000 
had been called to the colors as soldiers. They left behind 
them 500 families who received the military allotment, but 
that was not enough to support them under existing condi- 
tions. ‘The other 400 families, made up of older men, women 
and children, had only what they could earn. Normally, 
the parish folk of Santa Euphemia’s are factory workers, but 
only two of the factories on the island were still in operation 
in early December, a flour mill and a cement factory, both 
working with greatly diminished forces. In the exodus from 
Venice in November, only about 200 people left this island; 
there was no prospect of the resumption of the factories, 
and every prospect that within a short time from 4,000 to 
5,000 people would have to be rationed unless they were trans- 
planted to some locality where their skill as factory workers 
might be employed. 

Conditions in some of the suburban island settlements were 
not different. Early in December, Consul Carroll went by 
the little steamer to Burano and Tre Porti. He found very 
few people left at Tre Porti, which is the last station on the 
line, as it is at the nearby station of Gavazuccherina that the 
trenches come down to the sea. But at Burano there were 
ten thousand—all the civilians, in fact, except about twenty 
workers belonging to the Bardwil Lace School, an American 
undertaking, who had been moved to Florence. ‘Two hun- 
dred and fifty skilled lace-workers in Burano point, Venetian 
point and filet lace were quite idle, but capable of becoming a 
self-sustaining unit if transplanted and guaranteed work. The 
fishing population was able to maintain a scanty existence. 
For some time the town had been in darkness, as the electric 
lights had been removed and the wires taken elsewhere. 
There was no gas, but wood was still to be had for cooking 
and fuel, For three days there had been no bread, although 
there was plenty of corn; the only mill had been operated 
by an electric motor, and the shutting off of the electricity had 
put it out of commission. A free kitchen had been opened 
the week before, which was supplying a meal a day to 600 
lace-workers and their families, and for this Mr, Carroll 
left 1,000 lire from his Red Cross fund with the president of 
the local Comitato Civile. 
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Virginia Lee Welch, an American magazine writer, for ~ | 
many years a visitor to Venice, who has been serving Mr. | 
Carroll as a volunteer, visited Murano, where she found the 
priest of the parish in charge at the Comitato Civile. He 
stated that while all of the well-to-do people had left the 
island, some six thousand of the less well-to-do remained, 
two-thirds of whom must have food supplied them in two | 
weeks. One thousand soldiers are in the field, and their || 


families got the small government allowance, but the rest were — | 
The glass-workers could no | 


people out of employment. 
longer work for lack of chemicals and coal. The workers © 
in beads were unemployed because there was no glass. Fish- | 
ing has been suspended, and the only occupation was the lace- | 
making of about 100 girls. “If invasion comes,” added Mrs. 
Welch, “the priest is to head his people in retreating by boat 
to Chioggia, leaving one old priest to care for the sick, feeble 
and dying in some home.” 

That last is a touch which might have its more colorful 
application in the greater community. ‘There are about 400 
gondoliers in Venice, still organized in their medieval guilds, 
called tragettos. ‘The members have certain privileges, such 
as the right to stand at important ferries. “Then there are the 
sandoliers, who row the smaller boats without the curved 
mace-like prows, and the barcas, who manage the large barges. 
‘These water-crafts men were not excluded from the scheme 
of communal exodus, as Consul Carroll viewed it. ‘The gon- 
doliers ought to be the last ones to go from Venice,” he said, 
“taking their boats with them.” 

To judge by reports, the population of Venice may be said 
to have remained stationary from the time of our visit in 
mid-November till the end of December, the time this is writ- 
ten; that is, at approximately sixty thousand people. Several 
thousand of the better-to-do people, who had gone out of 
their own volition in the first rush, returned, presumably to 
wind up business and remove property, although there was 
clearly division of sentiment as to the course for the city and 
its people to pursue. My information is that a few stores 
reopened; others prepared to close. Practically no merchant 
was restocking with goods; many were making every effort to 
dispose of their stocks as a preliminary to seeking other loca- 
tions. So far as the poorer folk were concerned, they may 
be presumed to have continued of the same mind that they 
had from the beginning. Few of them had ever gone be- 
cause they wanted to go, or because they were afraid; they 
had gone because the bottom had dropped out of their exist- 
ence, and that was the only thing open to them. The very 
home-loving quality that will be an asset in the period of re- 
sumption of normal life and bring her people back to Venice, 
made it difficult to temporarily uproot them. No migrations 
in large companies were attempted in December, although 
plans for mass movements of the tobacco-workers and glass- 
workers were under active discussion, and a pretty constant 
stream of small groups, of twenty-five or less at a time, 
joined the earlier colonists on the Adriatic coast. 

Meanwhile, Consul Carroll, acting in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Emergency Commission in Rome, carried for- 
ward such inspections of conditions as those cited; opened 
a Red Cross kitchen in Venice which at Christmas time was 
feeding 700 people a day; distributed relief through parish 
priests; gathered Red Cross supplies at the Chioggia can- 
teen to serve the orderly migration whenever it was resumed, 
or to meet any emergency; and cooperated with the Comitato 
Civile in everything from purchasing machines and stoves 
wholesale for the Adriatic colonists, to looking up sites 3 
new colonies in Liguria. 

At the same time the municipal, federal and casiaea 


| 
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_ Venice means to be dark these nights. 


~when a clock began striking midnight. 
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authorities cooperating, buildings had been requisitioned and 


other preparations made for the absorption of an additional 
twenty thousand refugees in the neighborhood of Rimini. 
And the Comitato Civile had gone ahead in organizing 
the economic life of the 20,000 colonists already along the 
coast, installed equipment, gotten materials and opened its 
work-rooms; and the American Red Cross had joined in 
this industrial work, opened district headquarters at Rimini 


_and was already caring for patients in its hospital. But these 


things have to do with the “new Venice” rather than the old. 

We left Venice on an admiralty launch, steering into a gor- 
geous sunset, Yet neither that nor the crowded impressions 
of two days which I have tried to set down, left so lasting a 
picture as the St. Mark’s Place as I had seen it the night 
before. 
climbed lofty staircases, stripped of rugs and hangings. “The 
curtains were drawn, Venetian blinds and shutters closed. 
I fumbled with them 
in the dark until I could look out across the water. The 
moon, in its first quarter, was on a level with the roofs at 
my right. Here and there green lights showed dim along 
the quay. ‘The island churches stood in grey outline, their 
details washed out, but all the more unreal and oriental. It 
was too wonderful to turn in. I clattered down the empty 
stair-well of the old palace, turned hotel and, the ancient 
night clerk giving leave, pushed through a heavy hanging that 
shut in the entry. The moon shone down the length of 
the quay. Along it were tethered gondolas, their noses in. 
There was a knot of a dozen soldiers in front of the old prison 
next door, evidently about to go out on a fresh watch. I 
had just climbed what is known as the “Bridge of Straw” 
and reached the white-tiled front of the Palace of the Doges, 
I imagined it came 
from St. Mark’s Place, and I hurried in the hope of seeing 
the last blows of the bronze giants who strike the hours on 
the famous clock tower. Too late, and an abashing pound- 
ing by my own heels was all I got for the run. But just then 
the bells in the island churches I had looked out upon echoed 
the strokes, and other bell towers in different parts of the 
city broke in upon these. The sound was one I was unused to 
—the sound of bells across water—or across low fields, as I 
remember hearing them once near Oxford. 

The Campanile lifted straight, a great bayonet with 
grooved sides, the moon shining through between it and the 
Royal Palace. St. Mark’s was dull and half-shadowy. The 
piazza was deserted. I could hear footsteps back by the quay 
and other footsteps in one of the passageways on the far side. 
But I was quite alone as I crossed it, with a sense of unde- 
served experience, like groping with thumby fingers over the 
strings of a musical instrument you cannot play. And in 
truth, the shafts and arches of the buildings which close 
in three sides, looked in the half-light like long ranges of 
organ pipes. If I could only touch them and bring back 
other midnights in this empty square! Such sense as I had 
of the historic scenes that had gone forward here was just 
beyond the limit of consciousness, boxed up like St. Mark’s 
with sandbags piled high around its entrance. Nor could I 
bring back any of the hundreds on hundreds of gay scenes 
which must have strutted and caracoled across the pavement, 
though the designs of its marble blocks stood out never so 
clearly in the moonlight. I could only grope at things and 
wonder if I were one of the very few to see St. Mark’s place 


alone, at midnight—one of the last to see it at all. And at 
that, I stared till I was like to have become sand blind, like 


Old Gobbo, and to about as much purpose. The thing that 


We had been in conference all the evening and had - 
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was real to me was of a very different sort—an altogether un- 
historic bit of iconoclasm. Byron, Ruskin, Turner, Howells, 
Hopkinson Smith and the rest of the great interpreters who 
had been here, were rich in all this imagery of the past that 
escaped me. But how downright unconscious they had been of 
what the future held for this old square and the city about it 
—yesterday and today and this midnight, for example. And 
here was Venice meeting that future, not with trappings and 
blazonry, but with most of her well-to-do people gone; with 
fifteen thousand families of the poor fed by soup kitchens; 
with secretaries and professors and all manner of unheroic, 
obscure folk knuckling down to the job to be done—getting 
sewing machines out of pawn, and pants-stitchers off by the 
ferry, with their belongings in a gunny sack, finding lost fam- 
ilies, and bothering about the blind and the lame and the halt. 
Sails and flags and banners—none of these, but a homely, 
ingrained courage that bore the weight of days that grew 
heavier. No, Venice was unhistoric in the midst of new his- 
toty. But perhaps that is the way that history is woven. Only 
afterward can you see the texture. 

I went the length of the square, through an arcade with 
a single green gas lamp, through streets like corridors, with 
dark hallways that made me conscious of them and. feel kindly 
toward some footsteps; and then out upon a little space where 
there was a bridge beneath the jagged outline of a narrow 
street. And down it, two or three colored lights and the 
moon, 


When Venice Went to the Help of France 


THE moon had set by the time I got back, with echoing 
footsteps, to St. Mark’s Place. The outlines of things were 
dimmer. The bevelled sides of the Campanile, graceful, far- 
reaching, were more impressive than the new bricks had been 
in the afternoon. It was old again. And then out past the 
columns bearing the ancient figures of the Lion of St. Mark 
and St. Theodore standing on his crocodile. I went to the 
waterfront and looked back, noting inconsequentially that 
just there the lion’s tail in silhouette touched the edge of the 
Campanile. But those two straight columns, standing there 
with their battered old symbols of the patron saints of ‘the 
town in whose names her townsmen had fought and had be- 
friended, gave me a better grip on the olden days than I had 
had before. More, gave me a feeling of permanence—some- 
thing to take the place of the discussions as to whether Venice 
was likely to be enemy-shelled or self-fired—a sense of time 
to mellow hates and show struggle and ambition in propor- 
tion—of trends in human affairs measured by centuries. 
These had survived because people prized them. Sandbags 
were not the only things between what mattered and ruin. 
Human nature had reserves, one generation after another, one 
race after another. It had gone ahead building its structure 
of civilization on piles that held even in the marshes of un- 
certainty and conflict. 

It was only afterward that I learned that the two shafts 
had been brought back by Doge Michiel when, in 1117, the 
Venetians had successfully gone to the succor of the French 
crusaders in Jerusalem. And, such had been the swing of 
the centuries, that week, out on the Piave, the French had 
come to the succor of Venice; that month, after eight hundred 
years, Jerusalem had been wrested once again, this time by 
the English, from its Turkish conquerors. 

And back in the siege of that early time, when Tyre fell, 
also a “Queen of the Sea’”’ and also known for her works in 
glass and in purple, the persons and property of her people 
had been respected by Doge Michiel and the Venetians. 
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Jan, 1918. A discussion of the decisions of 
the English Courts on workmen’s compensa- 
tion since the war began. 

Women engineer students. Engineering 
(London), 104:485-488. Noy. 9, 1917. A 
description of a specially equipped factory 
built in Scotland for the exclusive employ- 
ment of educated women, 

Huestis, Mary J. ‘The women workers of 
Canada. Personal experiences in a Canadian 


‘Towarps INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 
By Edward Carpenter. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 224 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.60. 


“If any enthusiast today,” says Ed- 
ward Carpenter in his book, Towards 
Industrial Freedom, ‘were to descend 
into one of our big towns and, standing 
at a street corner, to preach to the 
passers-by about the ‘pleasure of work’ 
; . the crowd, I fear, putting their 
thumbs to their noses, would break out 
in scornful laughter.” 

It is modern business with its infer: 
nal doctrine of “industry for profit” in- 
stead of “industry for use,” the author 
explains, that has made even the mere 
idea of pleasure in toil seem a ghastly 
joke. The worker has been robbed of 
the thing that gives joy to work by the 
destruction of craftsmanship. There has 
come such a dread monotony over life 
and conditions of work have become so 
unbearable that ‘to thousands, one may 
say millions, this war (even with all 
its horrors) has been a relief and an es- 
cape. . . . It has meant to so many 
life in the open air, it has meant health, 
good food, a common cause, comrade- 
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.the author constantly overreaches him- _ 


rifle factory. Scientific American, 
Jan. 12, 1918. 

“La Lemaine Anglaise” is spreading imp 
France. Demand for the Saturday half holit’ 
day is almost universal among workers, ane 
employers’ are giving in, Annalist, 2:10 
Jan. 7, 1918. ; 

Wages in Germany, translated and sum 
marized by Alfred Maylander. Monthly Re 
view of the United States Bureau of Labo 
Statistics, Dec., 1917, pp. 40-50. The gen 
eral trend of wages during the war. 

Bureau of Railway Economics. ; 
references to articles relating to the employ: 
ment of women on railroads and street rail 
ways. Special Libraries, Oct. 1917, pp 
119-121, ; 

Women in industry in war time [Bibl 
ography]. Bulletin of the Russell Sag 
Foundation Library, No. 26. Dee., 1917. 

Johnson, Ethel M. Women—war-time oc) 
cupations and employment [Bibliography] 
Special Libraries, Jan., 1918, pp. 12-16; 19-24, 

_ Employment 

National labor exchanges [United States] 
New Republic, 13: 166-167. Dec. 15, 1917. 
The need for a federal Employment Service 
in the present crisis. 

Danger of unemployment ahead [United!| 
States]. Survey, 39:323. Dec. 15, 1917) 
Records of some of the federal and state free, 
employment offices. 

Uncle Sam, employment manager. Survey, 
39:353. Dec, 22, 1917. The bill providin 
for the establishment of an Employmen 
Service in the Department of Labor. 

*Post, Louis F. How the United Stat 
Department of Labor is helping to win th 
war. Industrial Management, 55:6-9. Jan. 
1918. A discussion of the employment service’ 
and the, mediation service. . 
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ship with others, and a dozen positive, 
things, instead of the inhuman monoto- 
nies and negations of a life of slave la- 
bor under the heel of commercialism.” 
In the first three essays in the col- . 
lection, The ‘Transformation of Our In- 
dustrial System, Industry as an Art, and 
Beauty in Everyday Life, the author 
gives what is, in many respects, an ad-_ 
mirable statement of some uncivilizing 
tendencies in industry. Seldom has ee 
been set forth more clearly the shameful — 
social waste, the mad folly of a system > 
of industry that makes it impossible for 
men to-use or develop their instincts of 
artisanship, or of artistry, if you pre-— 
fer; for all people, the author truly 
says, “who desire to express themselves, — 
to create something of their own . . . 
are true artists.” | 
The unfortunate thing is that, sound | 
and true as are many of his basic ideas, 


aan 


self. ‘The unadorned facts are amply ° 
sufficient to maintain his thesis that in-— 
dustry should be reshaped with a view. 
to human development; his cause is only | 
weakened by such a passage as this: 
“You may walk the streets of our great . 


' 


‘ 


cities, but you will hear no one singing 
—-except for coppers; hardly a plowboy 
whistles today in the furrow, and in al- 


Woiost every factory [and here the author 


interpolates parenthetically as if aware 
of his hyperbole, ‘this is a fact,’] if a 
workman sang at his work he would be 


W‘sacked’.” 


As a matter of fact, there is no bet- 
ter evidence anywhere of the sheer in- 


Qdestructibility of good spirits than the 
Plight-heartedness 
Braost wretched of surroundings. 
Wsocial investigator can recall dozens of 
cases where he has felt resentful over 


often found in the 
Every 


the shameless good nature of some ex- 


Pploited and overworked factory hand. 
Hivho just would not be properly dissat- 


isfied | 
_ The several chapters are made up of 


various addresses and essays writcen by 


the author at different times. Too much 


Hconsistency should not, theréfore, be re- 
{ quired. 


It does seem a trifle too much, 
however, to have to accept the author’s 
nclusive condemnation of government 
ind all of its institutions, forms and 
acts, in one chapter, and in another his 
*xtensive program of industrial reform, 
which could not possibly come into ex- 
tensive or general application without 
che aid of legislation. 

A chapter on Social and Political Life 
in China, which ends the volume, leaves 
yne mildly in doubt regarding the ex- 
tent to which the author would substi- 
tute for western customs the social and 
industrial life of the Orient. 

Joun A. Fircu. 


Tue NortH AMERICAN IDEA 


By James A. MacDonald, L.L.D. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 240 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


A book that must be heard to be 
appreciated. Reading the eloquent 
periods in which the author has set 
forth the splendor of the “North Ameri- 
ean Idea” of “the inalienable and price- 
less right of a free people to govern 
themselves” is like viewing the glories 
of the rainbow in a prism. Editor 
though he is by profession, Dr. Mac- 
Donald is by the grace of God an ora- 
tor—every inch of him. Perhaps it 
was the exigencies of the Cole lecture- 
ship of Vanderbilt University which 
drew forth these winged words, that 
led to their imprisonment in cold type. 
But if the book, as a book, has few 
merits, the writer of it has many. 

Especially worthy of commendation 
is the courage of his defense of the 
Tories in the revolution and his sane and 
generous attitude toward the enemy in 
the world war. There must be no 
thought of excluding the ‘Teutonic 
powers from the league of nations which 
Shall succeed to the anarchy of the old 
international system. ‘No people can 
have security unless all peoples have se- 
curity. No people can be wholly free 
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unless all peoples are free.” Neither 
may there be any spirit of hatred or 
revenge in the final settlement. ‘In 
the sight of the bereavement of the 
world. the idea of further punishment 
will fade away. Neither on reward nor 
on punishment can a civilization so 
ruined be restored. ‘There can be only 
one punishment that counts, the visita- 
tion of sorrow already so awful in its 
universality; only one reward worth 
while, the better reconstruction of the 
world,” 

These are brave as well as wise words 
of the Canadian preacher-editor, which 
put to shame more than one preacher 
and editor nearer home. 

GeorcE W. KircHwey. 


Firty YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Ernest Carroll Moore. Ginn & Co. 96 
pp. Price $.80; by mail of the Survey $.86. 


One of the best things that could 
happen to American education would be 
for every one who is in any way con- 
cerned with it to spend the necessary 
hours right now doing what Professor 
Moore has done in writing this bro- 
chure. Peace may be near or far, but 
it will come, and there is danger that 
it will find educators unprepared. 
Doubtless they will have plenty of the 
reconstructive spirit, but they may not 
have thought through the new forces 
that education after the war will have 
the liberating ideas that it will have to 
interpret and keep abreast of, and the 
enlarged view of world needs and 
human relationships that will demand 
some form of expression in the schools. 

In our own Civil War we faced a 
similar condition. Those all-absorb- 
ing questions of slavery and a disunion 
interrupted one of the most active 
periods of educational expansion in 
our history, and at the end men’s 
minds had to grope their way back again 
to the old purposes and refashion these 
in the light of a new national unity and 
a more embracing singleness of goal. 
How quickly they did this is shown by 
the prompt passage by Congress of the 
act of 1867, creating for the first time 
a national department of education that 
committed the government to the pro- 
motion of efficient schools throughout 
the country. 

At the end of the present war we 
shall find larger questions than these to 
be answered. Nationalism, with all of 
its faults and virtues, its explosive as 
well as cementing possibilities, will de- 
mand to be reconsidered. Patriotism 
will insist upon standing for friendship, 
not for enmity. History will reveal 
new high lights, and much that has 
been submerged in historical teaching 
will now be brought to the fore. Civics 
will become broader in scope and will 
strike deeper at the roots of political 
functioning. Organization as a word, 
will be even more powerful than before. 
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New values will be discovered in in- 
dustry, new applications in the use ot 
science, “There will be a general quick- 
ening in the processes of commerce, 
technical skill will be more highly 
valued than before, and the faults of 
waste and extravagance will be more 
glaring. Certain professions, such as 
public health and preventive medicine, 
will receive added dignity from the suc- 
cesses they have attained in war. Con- 
sumers will probably be discovered to 
have more rights, producers more ob- 
ligations. We may even learn, before 
the lessons of the war are quite obso- 
lete, that literature and the arts, espe- 
cially painting and music, are quite 
worthy of modes of study and conserva- 
tion not heretofore granted them, that 
appreciation alone is a. constructive 
force, and that while Nature may re- 
serve the right of making artists, man 
can at least pay her the compliment of 
making audiences and spectators. 
These are some of the raw materials 
that education will have to battle with, 
to deal with. What better way of pre- 
paring to master them than by spending 
a few calm hours or days right now 
going over the past, noting its trend 
and failures and catching the spirit of 
its successes? Professor Moore has 
done this only in part. He has written 
briefly, with little thought of analyzing 
his great array of facts. Indeed, the 
occasion for his writing was not educa- 
tional at all, but to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of Ginn and Company, 
publishers of many text books. Never- 
theless, his treatment suggests the con- 
secutiveness of educational development, 
and while it borders on the encyclopedic 
in its style of presentation, it may well 
inspire the reader with a desire to look 
elsewhere for causes. If it does so and 
thus clears the air for a surer grappling 
with what is in store for the nation, 
no one will question the value of its 
service. 
WintHrop D. Lane. 


War SHOCK 


By M. D. Eder, M.D., R.si.M.C, P. Blakis- 
ton’s Sons & Company. 154 pp. Price 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.87. 


The place of this volume in the 
socially-minded person’s library is among 
his books of rather special reference. 
“Tt offends the scientifically trained 
mind,” says Dr. Eder in his preface, “to 
read as I did today: ‘A soldier who 
became dumb two years ago after an ex- 
plosion suddenly recovered his speech at 
a cinematograph show.’” Not, appar- 
ently, that. the cinematograph show is 
blameworthy for the event, but it is 
not necessary, as the book continues, 
that a soldier’s cure sh6uld have to de- 
pend upon a chance stimulation of his 
emotions at so long an interval after his 
injury. It is possible to reduce this 
period of suffering to a few days or even 
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at times to a few minutes. And one 
hundred examples of such prompt and 
successful relief form the content of this 
book. 

In relation to such volumes as that 
by Dr. Elliott-Smith (reviewed in the 
Survey for November 17, 1917) Dr. 
Eder’s book might be said to indicate 
the technique by which some of the re- 
sults told briefly in that volume are to 
be achieved. It embroiders the theme 
maintained in many recent discussions— 
that shell shock is only another form of 
expression for symptoms common in 
civil life. 

Dr. Eder is in charge of the psycho- 
neurological department of the British 
army at Malta. The larger number of 
the cases which he describes were those 
sent to his department at this place. A 
few came into the wards of which he 
had charge during the Gallipoli cam- 
paign. All are cases of psycho-neurosis ; 
he excludes psychoses. Details of the 
analysis and treatment are of the type 
more or less familiar now to readers of 
Freud, Brill or Jung. 

But in addition to psychotherapy 
there is also a physiological re-education, 
used when paralysis of the speech or- 
gans was present. Suggestion with or 
without hypnosis was, says Dr, Eder, 
the most fruitful method of treatment. 
After a cure is complete, the man should 
not at once be returned to active service, 
though after a few weeks of change of 
scene the man usually desired to be so 
returned. Further, Dr. Eder strongly 
urges that no patient should be dis- 
charged from the army until he is en- 
tirely cured. To send men back into 
civil life before they are well or some 
arrangement is made for a good position 
for them, practically assures their seri- 
ous and permanent handicap. Suitable 
employment must be assured them be- 
fore they are let go,—this, for their own 
sakes as well as for family and society. 

From every point of view, says Dr. 
Eder in closing, early and adequate 
treatment for these men is imperative. 
Many a patient dismissed uncured sinks 
into chronic invalidism and becomes a 
misery to himself and to his family. It 
is at this point in any country that the 
best efforts of military authorities touch 
those of expe~* service, medical and so- 
cial, in the civilian field. 

GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


Democracy AFTER THE War 

By J. A. Hobson. Macmillan Company. 

215 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

SurveEY $1.33. 

The world over, those who can see 
below the surface may sense the division 
of forces which, the most formidable 
armies the worl@ has yet seen, will front 
each other in the war after the war— 
on the one side a narrow nationalism 
aiming at security for property and 
vested rights and armed with all the 
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authority of tradition; on the other in- 
ternationalism, democracy and_ social 
justice. 

Mr. Hobson presents his forecast of 
this mighty battle with the aid of inti- 
mate and accurate knowledge such as 
few men possess. The first part of his 
book, picturing the forces which are 
lined up against democracy, brings little 
that is new; but in the second part, 
The Defence of Demacracy, he draws a 
program which is at once a challenge 
and a prophecy. 

Political and economic inequality, he 
shows, form a vicious circle from which 
escape seems impossible. The chief 
danger of the period upon which the 
world is now entering lies in the emer- 
gence of pseudo-democratic movements, 
which if successful, would only fasten 
the yoke of dependency the more firmly 
upon the people. 

Space does not permit to follow here 
his argument more than in briefest out- 
line. The new nationalist plan of so- 
cial organization will be hedged in by 
a veiled imperialism, by protectionism 
linked to state guarantee of minimum 
earnings (he calls this the Prussian- 
Australian program), by militarism in 
the name of self- defense, by legalism, 
bureaucracy, ‘regulative socialism” in 
the control of railways, mines and basic 
industries, by an increased authoritarian- 
ism in church, school and press under 
the guise of patriotism. It will be forti- 
fied by social legislation and by a sham 
representation of “labor” in a govern- 
ment becoming more and more absolute 
and unrepresentative, 

The defense of democracy, he con- 
tends, consists first and foremost in a 
welding of particularist movements for 
various practical reforms and ideals of 
social organization. Its weakest point 
is the disunion of the economic and the 
political formulas of progress: on the 
one side a rigid state socialism, on the 
other the syndicalist aversion to all par- 
ticipation in the political struggle. The 
idea of an industrial state controlled by 
representative committees of labor and 
capital within the political state in which 
the workers take no interest, an idea 
“bred of political despair,” cannot but 
lead to a complete domination of capital- 
ist interests, 

Mr. Hobson’s outlook is frankly pes- 
simistic. ‘There is no sign as yet among 
the people of a leadership which will 
accept the new conditions brought about 
by the political and economic upheaval 
of the war. ‘The poverty of the poor 
and the wealth of the rich conspire to 
make democracy impossible;” not. in- 
tellectual inferiority but lack of oppor- 
tunity to be well informed, to act 
unitedly, to translate sentiment into 
action, a ‘conservative clinging to anti- 
quated methods of defense under the 
stress of constant fear, the hold of the 
powers above on the educational system 
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—these and other conditions have weak. 
ened the defense. 

The author believes in evolutiona 
processes of social betterment. He visu 
alizes more clearly than any other co 
temporary writer the main direction o: 
the road along which humanity mu 
progress towards emancipation fro 
tyranny in every form. But he leave 
the reader in doubt whether, after ar 
Marx was not a true prophet and the 
world has yet to pass through a catas~ 
trophe of social institutions even greated 
than that of the present war. 

BRUNO LASKER. — 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 4 
By Daniel Blumenthal. 60 pp. G. P. Pute, 
nam’s Sons. Price $.75; by mail of the 
SurRVEY $.80. : 
Mr. Blumenthal enjoys the distine-. 

tion not only of having been the elected! 

mayor of the city of Colmar in Alsace: 
for nine years and of having served both 
in the Senate of Alsace-Lorraine and as) 

a member of the Reichstag but also, we 

are told in a preface by Prof. Douglas. 

Wilson Johnson, of having been con- 

demned to death eight times and of 
carrying sentences aggregating more! 

than five hundred years of penal servi- 
tude. 

These honors have not, however, 
damped his spirit. Like Pierre de La~ 
nux, in his recent book, he asserts that 
France would never have undertaken, 
and Alsace-Lorraine never have de- 
manded, a war of revenge to secure the 
return of these provinces. It is since’ 
the beginning of the war that their fate 
has become a crucial problem of world 
politics. He depends upon America to 
throw the whole weight of her influence 
into the reunion of the provinces with 
France. : 

No possible alternative solution is 
discussed or even mentioned by the 
author. Like many writers on this sub- 
ject, he does not keep sufficiently apart 
the evidence of the revolutionary senti- 
ment against the imperial yoke frony 
that of a real and complete attachment 
to France. There can be no question: 
at all as regards the former, since it is 
overwhelmingly strong. On the latter, 
the author is not quite so convincing. 

What answer has Mr. Blumenthal to 
the suggestion, now more and more 
widely discussed, that the creation of 
an independent republic, with the in- 
clusion perhaps of Luxembourg, has an 
even greater promise than reunion for 
lasting peace and for a lasting justice to 
his countrymen? He says they are ‘“‘very 
practical men” as well as_ idealists. 
Ethnically and historically, Alsace-Lor- 
raine offers a unique contribution to 
the family of nations. It has a language 
of its own and has developed a national: 
consciousness in the common fate and‘ 
aspiration of its people. 

B.-L. 
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FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE LAW 
ON IMMIGRATION 

RGANIZATIONS interested in 

the welfare of immigrants and 
students of general problems of immi- 
gration have felt for some time that 
there is need for a joint effort to revise 
the immigration legislation of this coun- 
try so as to correlate the existing incom- 
plete, disconnected and piecemeal laws 
and methods. 

A group of men, including John Col- 
her, Franklin H. Giddings, W. W. 
Husband, Hamilton Holt, Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, George Kennan, Herbert Par- 
sons, Charles Stelzle, Charles R. ‘Tow- 
‘son and Sidney L. Gulick, has been 
‘studying these interrelated problems, 
striving to work out a sound and sys- 
tematic policy. They have adopted the 
following principles as a basis for fur- 
ther discussion: 


1. The United States should so regulate 
and, where necessary, restrict immigration 
as to provide that only so many immigrants 
/of each race or people may be admitted as 
}ecan be wholesomely Americanized. 

2..The number of those individuals of 
‘each race or people already in the United 

States who have become Americanized af- 

fords the, best basis of the measure for 

further immigration of that people. 

3. American standards of living should 

be protected ‘from the dangerous economic 

‘competition of immigrants, whether from 
| Europe or from Asia. 

4. Such provisions for the care of aliens 
residing among us should be made as will 
promote their rapid and genuine Americani- 
zation and thus maintain intact our demo- 
cratic institutions and national unity. 

5. The federal government should be en- 
- powered by Congress to protect the lives and 
‘property of aliens. 

6. All legislation dealing with immigra- 
tion and with resident aliens should be based 
on justice and good will as well as on eco- 
nomic and political considerations. 


They agree that the regulation of the 
rate of immigration need not be on any 
arbitrary or uncertain basis, but should 
be on that of a definite maximum per- 
centage of annual immigration from any 
people already represented in this popu- 

. lation as naturalized citizens and as 
American-born children of immigrants 
of that people. ‘The establishment is 
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advocated of a federal bureau for the 
registration ‘of aliens and the mainte- 
nance of a continuous register of all im- 
migrants until they have qualified to 
become American citizens. 

In addition to the federal bureau for 
the distribution of immigrants which, in 
this plan, is to be provided with increased 
appropriations for a larger and more ef- 
fective activity, there is to be a federal 
bureau for the education of aliens for 
American citizenship, for the purpose of 
promoting the establishment of suitable 
schools where needed by means of sub- 
sidies to local educational authorities. 
Support is given, further, to the pro- 
posal for a bill that would enable the 
federal government rather than the 
states to exercise immediate jurisdiction 
in any case involving the protection of 
and justice to aliens, a function which 
devolves upon the federal government 
under a number of treaties, but which 
it has as yet neither’ legal power nor 
machinery to fulfill. Graduation from 
schools for citizenship, it is suggested, 
and continuous registration for the re- 
quired period of residence, should be 
made obligatory qualifications for nat- 
uralization. ‘These proposals are not 
put forward either as final or as com- 
pletely meeting all legislative needs. 

Sidney L. Gulick (105 Kast 22 street, 
New York city), secretary of this group, 
would be glad -to send further informa- 
tion to readers of the SurvEY and to 
receive correspondence whether in the 
shape of endorsement or of discussion of 
the proposals named. 
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HOW WORKINGMEN FARE AT 
WASHINGTON 


F ANYONE has any doubts about 
the new power and influence of labor 

in the affairs of state, he ought to spend 
a few days in Washington. Recently a 
visitor at the nation’s capital dropped in 
at the Department of Labor building. 
Outside the office of Secretary Wilson, 
standing in the hall, he passed a group 
of men. Inside, waiting in the ante- 
room, was another group. ‘The men in- 
side, he learned, were the president and 
secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and a delegation from the union 
employed in the Chicago packing houses. 

“Who are the fellows out in the 
hall?” asked the traveler. “Oh, they are 
packers,” someone told him, “Armour 
and Swift and Cudahy, you know.” 

There they were—the representatives 
of the men inside, the millionaires out- 
side, and all awaiting the pleasure of 
William B. Wilson, coal miner and Sec- 
retary of Labor, Later, when Mr. Wil- 
son invited both groups into his office, 
the responsible heads of the packing in- 
dustry of the United States met face 
to face the representatives of their em- 
ployes for the first time in fourteen 
years, 

The traveler looked on these won- 
ders and then went out and caught a 
car in the direction of the office building 
occupied by the American Vederation 
of Labor. ‘The man he wanted to’ see 
there gets $2,500 a year for guiding the 
destinies of a union with a membership 
of 100,000. He arrived just in time 
to hear the labor leader explain to two 
employers who were waiting that he 
could not see them. He had barely time 
then to reach Secretary McAdoo’s office 
to keep an appointment. Another labor 
official, for whom inquiry was made, 
was over at the capitol appearing before 
a committee of Congress. A third was 
just leaving for a conference with a 
government official. 

Wandering back toward the White 
House end of Pennsylvania avenue, the 
traveler stopped at the offices, of the 
Committee on Public Information, They 
were just giving out the’ report of the 
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President’s Mediation Commission, ur- 
ging a new trial for Tom Mooney, the 
labor man, sentenced to be hung in San 
Francisco, 

After this, the traveler returned to 
his hotel and, picking up his paper, 
he read of a speech delivered the night 
before by Charles M. Schwab, who 
broke the strike in Bethlehem in 1910, 
when the men went out for one day of 
rest a week. “We are facing a situa- 
tion,’ Mr. Schwab was quoted as saying, 
“Which is going to come at the close of 
the war, a ‘social renaissance’ of the 
whole world. Call it socialism, social 
revolution, Bolshevism, or what you 
will, it is a leveling process, and means 
that the workman without property, 
who labors with his hands, is going to 
be the man who will dominate the 
world.” 

These are but the outward and visi- 
ble signs of change. It need not be “‘so- 
cialism” or ‘“‘Bolshevism’—Andrew Car- 
negie used to like to talk that way, too, 
both before and after unionism had been 
wrecked at Homestead, and Mr. Schwab 
is an apt pupil—but it is a change in the 
direction of greater influence on the part 
of labor and greater power in the af- 
fairs of the nation. 

There are two ways in which this 
new influence is now making itself mani- 
fest in Washington. One is the calling 
of labor leaders into consultation with 
government officials over matters of im- 
portance. It has always been customary 
for government officials to seek the ad- 
vice of men of consequence in the world 
of business and finance. Sometimes they 
have invited the labor men to express 
their views. But never before has the 
latter been done so freely and constant- 
ly as now. 

The other indication of an increased 
appreciation of the importance of labor 
appears in certain constructive policies 
now being worked out. In the Bureau 
of Ordnance, for example, there is a 
new division, one that never has existed 
before—the section of Industrial Sery- 
ice, with Dean Herman Schneider of 
the University of Cincinnati at the head. 

The Bureau of Ordnance has far 
more to attend to than the government 
arsenals, which are directly under its 
control. ‘There are thousands of private 
manufacturing plants working under 
government contract on armament and 
munitions of war. The bureau is vitally 
concerned with the operation of these 
factories. It must see that the contracts 
are fulfilled, and that the goods are up 
to specifications. 

Once such a task might have been 
thought of as a problem of business ad- 
justment. Now it is recognized as a 
labor problem too, and one of such 
magnitude that Dean Schneider is laying 
the foundations of a government agency 
for dealing with it that will enlist the 
services of several hundred people. _He 
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has already called to his aid some of the 
leading experts of the country, in their 
different fields. 


The Industrial Service Section, as » 


now planned, is to have a sub-division 
on information. Statisticians and in- 
dustrial experts will be employed to se- 
cure and make available information re- 
lating to the comfort and well-being of 
labor, the supply of labor and the best 
methods of dealing with bodies of men. 
Another sub-division will handle, study 
and work out a system for the furnish- 
ing of the different plants with an ade- 
quate labor force. 

Some of the factories working on sup- 
plies for the government have rather 
crude ideas on the subject of dealing 
with men. ‘Their methods of hiring and 
firing tend to aggravate the condition of 
the labor market. Another subdivision, 
therefore, has as its task the introduc- 
tion of an intelligent employment man- 
agement system in all the factories which 
lack in that respect. Major Tully, 
formerly with William Filene’s Sons 
Company of Boston, has charge of this 
division. 

‘There is a sub-division of adjustments 
—in other words, a mediation division, 
in charge of Captain Boyd Fisher, who 
has had unusual training for such work 
in the study that he had made in recent 
years of employment management, in 
Detroit and elsewhere. 


WOMEN EMPLOYES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 
OMBINING to a certain degree 
the functions of all the other di- 
visions, there is a Women’s Department 
in charge of Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The interests 
of all women employed in the govern- 
ment arsenals and the privately owned 
munitions factories will be a matter for 
the attention of Miss Van Kleeck’s de- 
partment. Before taking up her present 
work, Miss Van Kleeck had directed an 
investigation of the work of women in 
the government storage.depots. She will 
make similar studies in the munitions 
plants and will make recommendations 
to the Bureau of Ordnance regarding 
sanitation, hours of labors and all mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of women. 
In the Quartermaster’s Department, 
a division similar to that of which Dean 
Schneider is in charge, will soon be 
organized with Ernest M. Hopkins, 
president of Dartmouth College, at the 
head. Before becoming a college presi- 
dent, Mr. Hopkins was employment 
manager for several large corporations. 
Another example of the recognition 
at Washington of the importance of 
labor appears in the new plans that are 
being worked out in the Department of 
Labor. A statement concerning this 
new development was made in the 
Survey for January 26. The advisory 
council, which was created by Secretary 
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Wilson to assist him in making plan 
is meeting every day and shaping up the 
administrative method by which the new 
plans are to be accomplished. % 
A development within a week has 
been the appointment by the Labor De 
partment of a conference committee of 
employers and union leaders to work out 
together a program of industrial rela- 
tions for the period of the war. “The 
employer members of the committee, 
who were chosen by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, are as fol-- 
lows: Loyal A. Osborne Of New York, 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
Charles F. Brooker, of Bi Cone 


ris 


president of the American Brass Com- 
pany; W. J. Vandervoort of Illinois, 
president of the Root and Vandervoort 
Engineering Company; L. F. Loree of | 
New York, president of the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad Company; C. W. 
Michael, president of the Virginia’ 
Bridge and Iron Company. The union 
members of the committee, chosen by the: 
American Federation of Labor, include: 
Frank J. Hayes, president of the United 
Mine Workers; William L. Hutcheson, 
president of the International Brother-) 
hood of Carpenters; J. A. Franklin, 
president of the Boiler Makers; Victor 
Olander, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union, and T. A. Rick- 
ert, president of the United Garment 
Workers! 

These two groups are to meet in the 
near future and select two representa- 
tives of the public to serve on the com- 
mittee with them. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board, which chose the employer mem- 
bers, is a federation of most of the lead- 
ing employers’ organizations of the 
country. At the time of its organization, 
two years ago, it was hailed as “an eight 
billion dollar combination against la- 
bor,’ and was bitterly denounced by 
Samuel Gompers at the 1916 convention” 
of the American Federation of Labor. — 

Another interesting sidelight is the ap- 
pointment on this committee of William 
L. Hutcheson, president of the Carpen- 
ters’ Union, to whom President Wilson 
wrote on February 17 peremptorily in- 


quiring, “Will you cooperate or will 
you obstruct?” The strike of ship car- 
penters, which began with some of the 


men on Staten Island and threatened 
to spread to all the shipyards of the 
East, was nipped in the bud by the Presi- 
dent’s action, and the dispute is to be 
left to the Labor Adjustment Board. 

The criticism of the attitude of the 
head of the Carpenters’ Union, who 
had refused to enter into the arbitration 
agreement signed by the heads of the 
other unions involved in shipbuilding, 
has been general, and it has been inti- 
mated that President Hutcheson did not 
have the sympathy even of his fellow 
trade unionists. 
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A further evidence, not so much of 
the influence of labor in the government 
as of the recognition by the government 
of the needs of its own employes, ap- 
pears in the new division on housing and 
health, with Zenas L. Potter, formerly 
in charge of the welfare work at the 
National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton, as chief. The problem of hous- 
ing government clerks has become ex- 
ceedingly difficult. “There was an addi- 
tion of 20,000 new clerks in the various 
departments of the government at 
Washington in 1917. This, it is esti- 
mated, meant an increase of at least 
50,000 in the population of Washing- 
ton. It is anticipated that 20,000 more 
will be needed in 1918,—the 1917 con- 
tingent practically exhausted the surplus 
of houses and furnished rooms. Now 
hundreds of prospective employes are 
going to Washington and are finding it 
impossible to get a place to sleep. 

Every night the Union Station is 
crowded with those who have no other 
place to go. It is stated that 50 per 
cent of those who at the present time 
are being certified by the Civil Service 
Commission for positions are obliged to 
refuse positions when they are offered, 
because they can find no suitable place 
in which to live. It is to this task 
which Mr. Potter is addressing himself. 
His first step was to secure from the 
President’s Emergency Fund $25,000, 
which he is loaning to boarding-house 
keepers who can furnish satisfactory 
credentials, to enable them to secure 
furniture and other equipment necessary 
for carrying on their houses. A bill has 
been introduced in Congress calling for 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the 
building of houses and dormitories with- 
in the District of Columbia. Plans are 
being drawn for the erection of dormi- 
tories to house five hundred people 
each; others for a model housing de- 
_velopment which would enable the 
building of houses in blocks with a cen- 
tral heating plant. Thesé houses are 
planned for army officers and civilian 
employes, to rent at $40 a month. 

The division is charged also with the 
responsibility of looking after health, 
recreation, feeding and working condi- 
tions. Mr. Potter hopes soon to have 
the assistance of an adequate medical 
force and an ample staff of visiting 
nurses who will call upon anyone of the 
10,000 employes of the War Depart- 
ment within twenty-four hours after she 
is reported absent on account of illness. 
He expects by a bulletin service to ac- 
quaint the new employes with the recre- 
ation possibilities of Washington. A 
large building is now being erected to 
serve as a lunchroom for employes, and 
Mr. Potter’s department will advise 
concerning its management. His staff 
will also make inspections: from time to 
time of sanitary and working conditions; 
will interest themselves in the adjust- 


Benj. R. Tucker calls 
Uncle Benjamin— 


“A ‘novel unlike any other, a novel that 


must take rank among the wittiest and most 
humorous ever written; a novel of philosophy, 
of progress, of reality, of humanity; a novel 
of the heart and of.the head; a novel that is 
less a work of art than a work of genius . 

the work of a child of the French Revolution, 
who lived and died early in the nineteenth 
century and will be famous early in the twen- 
tieth.” 


My Uncle Benjamin 
By CLAUDE TILLIER 
With 30 Full Page Masterpieces by Preetorius 


A Rollicking, Witty, Satirical 
French Novel 


At all Bookstores, $1.60 net 
Boni & Liveright, Publishers, New York 


Exclusive Apparel 


for Women and Misses 


at McCutcheon’s == 


Representing correct fashions and the newest materials 


Suits, of Wool materials, $29.50 to 62.50 

Coats, for Utility and Sport wear, $25.00 to 57.50 

Suits, of Novelty Cotton Weaves and Linen, $16.75 to 35.00 
Daytime Dresses, of Taffeta and Foulard, $23.75 to 39.50 
Afternoon Gowns, of Georgette Crepe in street shades, $39.50 
Country Frocks, of Voile, Gingham and Linen, $8.75 to 23.50 
Separate Skirts, of Novelty Cottons and Linen, $5.75 to 14.75 
Buster Brown Sport Blouses, of colored Striped Voile, $2.95. 
Blouses of Georgette Crepe, Crepe de Chine and Tub Silks, $5.75 
Hand-made Blouses, in two distinctive models, $8.75 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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The SURVEY’S Mail Order Service provides for prompt 
and safe delivery of Books of all Publishers. 
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Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


COLLEGE or normal school graduate, 
Jewish, for social work with children in 
cottage orphanage. 35c fare from City. 
Ability to run household important. Full 
maintenance and $40 per month to start. 
Box 544, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


COMPETENT assistant and executive 
secretary wanted in a Jewish settlement in 
New York City. Typist preferred. Ad- 
dress 2712 Survey. 


WANTED—Resident Settlement Assist- 
ant. Must be Episcopalian. Communicate 


with Sr. Trmotuy’s House, 714 Reed Sty 
Philadelphia. 
WANTED in a Protective Institution, 


an experienced man supervisor for boys 
from 12 to 16 yrs. of age. Address 2713 
SURVEY. 


HOUSE Father and Mother—Experi- 
ence in boys’ or girls’ boarding school or 
home for dependent children is desired. 
Must be of highest moral character, good 
education, even tempered, fair-minded and 
adaptable. Salary sufficient to secure above 
qu alities in applicant. Address MaTtrHEew 
ApAms, Superintendent, Moaseheart, Ill. 


A NURSE who understands the care of 
adolescent girls 12 to 18 yrs. Must also be 
capable of managing home at Long Branch. 
State references and previous experience. 
Address 2715 Survey. 


WANTED—Secretary, good stenogra- 
pher with some experience in editorial or 
literary work. $1200 a year. Give age, educa- 
tion, experience. Address 2718, SURVEY: 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOUSE-MOTHER 
child-caring institution. 
SURVEY. 


desires position, 
Address* 2707, 


KINDERGARTNER with several years’ 
Day Nursery and Social Settlement experi- 
ence desires position. Address 2717 Survey. 


WANTED —Position in social service 
work, by young married man, five years’ 
experience. Address 2716 Survey- 


A TRAINED woman worker with suc- 
cessful experience along several lines seeks 
a position in New York or vicinity where 
initiative, 


energy and social vision are 
needed and where an adequate salary is 
paid for competent service. For further 
inforrwation address with particulars, M. 
X., care of O’Connell, 44 Pinehurst Ave., 
New York city. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN woman of education and 
experience desires home with refined family 
in the country to recuperate. In return she 
would be willing to act as tutor, as com- 
panion or in some other capacity not in- 
volving house work. Address 2714 Survey. 
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ment of any disputes that may arise, 
and in every way possible will assist 
in an attempt to make conditions of 
employment in the War Department 
what they should be. 


A HOLIDAY’S WAGES FOR 
RELIEF 


ASHINGTON’S birthday will 
be celebrated in a singular fashion 
this year by the 75,000 members of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union in New York city. 
Practically the whole number, by ar- 
rangement with their employers, will 
forego the holiday and turn over the 
day’s earnings to the American Jewish 
Relief Committee to mitigate the suffer- 
ing of their war-stricken brothers in 
Europe. Many employers have offered 
to pay time and a half or double time 
to show their appreciation of this spe- 
cial effort, the most generous in some 
cases being those who have already con- 
tributed substantially to the cause. 
‘“’The cooperation effected between the 
manufacturers representing capital on 
the one hand and the members of the 
union and its many locals representing 
labor on the other,” says Jacob H. 
Schiff, chairman of the committee which 
carried through this plan, “constitutes 
one of the most remarkable and striking 
instances of self-sacrifice in the history 
of the country.” 


THE CHICAGO POLICE AND 
“WET” DANCES 


HE Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion of Chicago has addressed a 
communication to the chairman of the 
City Council’s sub-committee on police 
economy calling attention, to the special 
bar-permit dance system “as an impor- 
tant cause of waste and inefficiency on 
the part of the police force and as a 
positive factor in the present crime situa- 
tion with which the city,is confronted.” 
It includes the following pointed’ facts: 
During December, 233. special bar- 
permit dances were held. One police- 
man on special detail is obliged to be sta- 
tioned at each of these dances to preserve 
order. In the month of December, over 
350 policemen were thus removed from 
their legitimate business, serving from 
8 p. M. to 3 A. M. during the hours when 
the citizens of Chicago are most urgently 
in need of their protea At the rate 
of $90 a month, this cost the city over 
$1,000, or at the rate of $12,000 a year. 
The city receives nothing for the services 
of policemen thus assigned. Of the six- 
dollar fee paid for the permit, three dol- 
lars goes to the police pension fund, the 
balance covers the cost of investigating 
the application, clerical work in the 
collector’s office and the time of the 
general superintendent and second dep- 
uty required to issue the permit. 
When the plea of economy has caused 
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One of a Series of 16 Things No Other Typewriter Can Do 


No Other Typewriter 


A ez 
Can Do This— 
(No. 2 of the Series) 
Insure perfect and permanent 


alignment always because of 
the type being on one segment. 


Two different styles of type 
always in the machine--“Just 
turn the knob.” 


Special type-sets for every busi- 
ness, every language, every pro- 
fession, every science. Any 

type may be substituted ina few 
seconds. 


A NEW 
PORTABLE 


Condensed Aluminum 


Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 


Many Typewriters in One 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


‘‘WRITING MACHINE” 


Let us send you, free, our interesting booklet, fully de- 
scribing the unijue features of this extraordinary machine. 
Write your name, address and occupation on margin of this 
page and mail to 


Hammond Typewriter Co., 565 E. 69th St., New York, N.Y 


Inquire of special terms to professional people 


THE TIE THAT BINDS 


For an early issue of the SURVEY, the story of 
how patient, personal service by trained municipal 
officers keeps families out of 


THE DIVORCE COURT 


New Slides on Alcohol. Attractive, in- 
structive, convincing. “Why Sobriety 
for the Soldier;” “Drink and Industry.” 
Dept. C Scientific Temperance Fed- 
eration, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA. SUBSCRIB- 
ERS—TAKE NOTICE .- 


Do you desire small private office, at- 
tractively furnished?. - Consumers’ 
League of Eastern Pennsylvania has 
vacancy—Terms reasonable. Apply 
814 Otis Building. 


THE ‘for 1918 (Vol. xx.) now in prep- 
: aration. Best possible medium 
for getting before program com- 


OFFICIAL 
mittees as lecturer or entertain- 
REGISTER er. ‘“Lecturer’s Section” goes 
AND free to the new program commit- 
tees of every club that employs 
DIRECTORY talent of any kind, early enough 
in the spring for the next season’s 
WOMEN’S listing. Gives every federated 
club in the United States, and is 
CLUBS used throughout the year all over 
IN the country. Entertainers, lec- 
turers, etc., address for terms, 
AMERICA rates and testimonials, Helen M. 
“ Winslow, Shirley, Mass, 
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the removal of policemen on special de- 
tail at the newspaper alleys, the Juvenile 
Court and Juvenile Detention Home, 
where they perform a useful service to 
the community, it appears to be unwise 
and inconsistent to permit their contin- 
ued employment on special detail at 
these dances. “The general superintend- 
ent of police considers “‘no dance decent 
which requires the presence of police 
officers to preserve decency.” The aboli- 
tion of the special bar-permit ordinance 
would thus promote wholesome dances 
for young people in the 445 dance halls 
in Chicago, would indirectly increase 
municipal revenues and would material- 
ly add to the efficiency of the police de- 
partment, enabling it better to provide 
the protection for which it is organized. 

This communication by the Juvenile 
Protective Association is reinforced by 
specific facts and figures of what was 
witnessed by the investigators in viola- 
tion of the ordinances forbidding the 
presence of minors, the sale of liquor to 
soldiers and the continuation of serving 
liquor after 3 a. Mm. ‘The numbers of 
police officers were given, who were pres- 
ent and did nothing to prevent these 
violations, and who were drinking at 
the bar meanwhile. 


NEW YORK’S PAROLE LAW 
ATTACKED 


F bills now before the New York 

legislature, introduced by Assembly- 
man Bloch and Senator Foley, both ad- 
herents of Tammany Hall, and sup- 
ported by Mayor Hylan, should pass, 
New York city’s Parole Commission 
would be so changed that its advocates 
believe its usefulness would be destroyed. 
This commission represents the great- 
est advance yet made in this country in 
the administration of the indeterminate 
sentence. Under the act creating it 

.there is a maximum but no minimum 

term for a large number of repeaters and 
a few first offenders sentenced by the 
city; the theory of the law is that no 
human wisdom can tell beforehand how 
long an individual will need to be con- 
fined before he is fit again to return to 
society. In deciding when this moment 
has arrived the commission reverses the 
judicial process, decreeing a man’s re- 
lease rather than his commitment. It 
canvasses a wide range of facts bearing 
on the question—his pre-institutional 
record, his conduct under sentence and 
his future prospects. 

Last year the commission paroled 
2,650 prisoners, an average of eight or 
nine a day. It had under parole during 
the year 3,500 prisoners and its agents 
made 45,000 visits in connection with 
its work. “The members of the com- 
mission gave large amounts of time— 

Katharine B. Davis, chairman, being a 


full-time member. 
The Foley and Bloch bills propose to 


substitute for the present members per- 
sons who already have more than they 
can do. ‘They would wrest from the 
mayor the power of free appointment he 
now has and compel him to designate 
a judge of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions and two magistrates as members. 
These are not to be paid. Friends of 
the present arrangement believe that 
this will emasculate the work of the 
commission, since the judges will not 
have time to review carefully the cases 
of the prisoners subject to parole. More- 
over, the mayor may revoke his desig- 
nations at any time and substitute others. 
What power this would give him to in- 
terfere with and control the parole of 
prisoners is clear. 


GOOD CAUSES AND SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


VEN before the announcement that 

the Red Cross would conduct a 
campaign between Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays to enroll all school 
children as junior members, evidence 
was accumulating that a number of 
school authorities were growing appre- 
hensive over the large number of appeals 
made by organizations, especially those 
engaged in war service of some sort, to 
be allowed to carry on their work with- 
in and through the schools. 

Several educators, confronted by such 
demands from more than one hundred 
organizations, expressed _ themselves 
frankly at a conference of New England 
state superintendents only last month. 
Some said that no organization should 
be given permission to work within the 
schools unless its officers were immedi- 
ately responsible to the school authori- 
ties. Others added that such groups 
must have a distinct educational aim. 
All testified that the number of appeals 
had been greatly increased by war emer- 
gencies. “The Red Cross was mentioned 
by name, several speakers contending 
that even so important and commenda- 
ble an organization should not be al- 
lowed to usurp the regular educational 
work. 

A similar protest has been made in 
Indiana. ‘The State Council of Defense 
is reported to be receiving objections 
from superintendents who are besieged 
by never-ending requests. “Chere it has 
been suggested that a clearing house 
ought to be established to which requests 
for entering the schools could be re- 
ferred. Indeed, the State ‘Teachers’ 
Association has recently recognized the 
educational section of the Council of 
Defense as the official committee for 
guidance on this matter. This commit- 
tee is sending a letter to all superintend- 
ents and high school principals, advising 
them “not to permit any person or or- 
ganization to ask school children to sign 
a war pledge, either for a financial con- 
tribution or for service, without first 
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giving them an opportunity to talk the 
matter over in their homes.” Any prop- 
osition, says the letter, “that cannot se- 
cure the support of our boys and girls 
with the approval of their parents should 
be rejected by the schools.” At least 
one journal of education, the School Re- 
view, has already commented favorably 
on this move. 

The campaign to secure junior Red 
Cross members in the schools was ap- 
proved by Mary C. C. Bradford; presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
clation. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book -eviews. Amer 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

The Chakd Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year) 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 

The Child Welfare Graphic; monthly; $1; National 
Child Welfare Assn., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association to: 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; publishes 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aue 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; ap 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. i 

Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; ra 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 608 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Scientific Temperance Journal; quarterly; 64 pages; 
$1 per year; a magazine for serious students of 
alcohol question; practical articles; educational 
methods; world temperance progress notes; re- 
views. Free to members. Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 fo 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2, 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Foop Suppry 1n FamiLies oF LiMiTED Means. 
Study of 200 families. By Michael M. Davis, 
Jr., League for Preventive Work, 44 Bromfield 
St., Boston. 10 cts. a copy, 6 cts. for ten or 
more. 


InpustriAL Housine: Better Homes ror Less 
teen Order from John Nolen, Cambridge, 
ass. 


MaxkinG THE Boss EFFICIENT. 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

WAR SERVICE BULLETINS 

No. 1, War RE ier, 5 cts.; No. 2, A War Service 
Program for the Church, 2 cts.; No. 3, The 
Training Camp Problem, 5 cts.; No. 4, Food 
Conservation, 5 cts.; No. 5, Labor Problems of 
Wartime, 10 cts. Order from the Joint Com- 
mission on Social Service, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly snser 
Hons; copy unchanged throughout the month : 

VocaTIONAL GurIpANCE ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 26. Conference 
on ‘War Problems in Vocational Adjustment.” 
Sec’y, W. Carson Ryan, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.} 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 

If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 

capitals. ] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands, 


WARTIME SERVICE 


He the Survey can serve” 
was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a@ 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
.and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT ENDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, ApEa. 

sirth Registration, AAsPiM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Chartera, Spo. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nsprg, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS q 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Skort Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Sxo, 
Community Organization, AIss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

fof vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw, 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fccca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 


Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Ffficiency Work. Bwr, 

Electoral Reform, T1, ApRL. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t'n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Necsw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALt. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nctc. 
Hospitals, Naspt. 
Hygiene and Physica] Education, Ywca, APEA, 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 


Labor Laws, Aatt, Neue. 
Legislative Reform, Apr. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, Werv. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nema. 
Military Relief, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
Municipal Government, Apart, Nrs. 
National Service, Aiss. 
Negro Training, Hr, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, N¥rs. 
Nursing, Apa, Are, NoPun. 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party, AIL. 


Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, 


Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Public Health, Nopun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Er, AIL. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Ady. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcvs 
WEIU. 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcuva. 
Self- Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Schools, Anga, Hi, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncm#, Praa, Newa, NspPig. 


Thrift, Mcva. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 

Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Ncic, Rss, Wrrv. 
Unemployment, 


WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. Ww. C. A. 
Natl. Consumers’ Leagu 
Natl. League of Went Waker: 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 


Working Girls, Cyw, Ntas, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ee ba ey ee FOR race iAs LEGIS. 
LATION—Jobn B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 23 St, 
New York. For national employment Baap for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compeusaaies 
health insurance. 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. apes exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfareconsultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
VICE—Founded by, Dr. miecen Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
ot community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to brin 
about better cooperation among specialized nation, 

organizations, toward securing the more compre- 
hensive local application of their types of service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago urnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning libra: buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. List of publi 
cations on request. 


- treatment and prevention. 


aXe 


IMMIGRANT AID, 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3.00 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives 
Liverature free. Membership $1. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. deForest, vice-president; 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon, 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
trai, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War Council, appointed by the President of the 
United States: enry Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. party John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 


Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: 
sons, director-general. 


W. Frank Per- 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 


H. C. Connor. 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Mies Clara Noyes, director; Bureau_of Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clemeni, director. 

Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di 
cector. 


Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’vy, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
Publications free on 


request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALI8T LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
tfeas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
aec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. welve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 

Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. as international system of safeguarding. 
onducts Naticnal Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’] sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Cemmission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, prin- 
cipal-elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
“Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. Frissell). 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr... ‘managing. dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. EX B: 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
ENS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


—Chas. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 


rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gurdon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economie Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 


CHARLES FRANOIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V_ Everit Macv. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state. and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker 
monthly, 30 cents a year. f 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING —Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 Si 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social workers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal. and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
prey lene, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
arian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY—Section 
for the United States of the International Com 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams. 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
ot this organization is to enlist aJl American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


UNION 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS8’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
Nox. CG, Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir., 130 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Lib i th 
Highland Division. apie ae, 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC,—Robert W. de 
Forest, pices Arthur P. Kellogg; sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
f. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A, Fitch; Health, Alice Hamiltén, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro outh; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Information regarding 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


FRIENDSHIP AND CONSOLATION OF BOOKS FOR THOSE IN AND OUT OF THE TRENCHES 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


All the World’s Great Books at Lowest Prices 


In these days of stress and anxiety we appeal to all to seek the consolation and solace that books alone can give. 
Do not neglect the friendship and refuge which reading alone can afford. To those who desire to cultivate Courage, te 
enter the doorway of that quiet temple named Serenity, and to foster the lovely blossom of Hope, it would be well to 
turn, in this crisis, to the silent company of those who can strengthen the mind, calm the body, and feed with divine 
food the spiritual nature. 


SEVEN NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 


No. 734. ANCIENT LAW by Sir Henry Maine 


With a lengthy introduction by Professor J. H. Morgan of London University. 

The world famous history of the great English jurist and historian who was successively Professor at Cambridge and 
Oxford, and for several years Legal Member of the Indian Council. The introduction is of special value as coming 
from an authority so distinguished. It is not only appreciative but critical and forms the best possible guide to the 
reading of the book itself. . 


No. 735-736. MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL DE RETZ by Himself 


A revised re-issue of the Translation of 1723 by P. Dawall. 

With an Introduction by David Ogg (in 2 volumes). 

The revealing and intimate confessions of the rival of Cardinal Mazarin who was in early life a refugee in England 
after the Fronde war and ultimately became Abbot of St. Denis. His varied and interesting experiences are described 
in the most lively fashion. 


No. 737-738. A HISTORY OF FRANCE by Jean Victor Duruy 


Newly Translated by Cecil Jane and Lucy Menzies. 

With an Introduction by Richard Wilson, D. Litt (2 volumes). 

The well known work which is to France what J. R. Green’s “History” is to England; with an Appéndix bringing the 
facts down to the opening of the Great War; an indispensable work for all who are interested in our glorious ally and 
friend. Duruy writes with an ardent patriotism, verve and distinction but he is also an historian of the critical school, 
as might be expected from a pupil and successor of Michelet. His account of events leading up to the Franco-Prus- 
sian War is especially valuable as he is writing of movements in which he took a prominent part as one of the mem- 
bers of the French Government. 


No. 739. SELECTED PAPERS OF PHILOSOPHY by William James 


A collection of papers of absorbing interest from the works of the great American philosopher, including “Talks to 
Teachers,” “Memories and Studies,” “Psychology,” “Problems of Philosophy,” “The Will to Believe,” “Pragmatism,” “The 
Meaning of Truth”; and Varieties of Religious Experience. A unique addition of copyright material to Everyman’s 
Library published by the gracious permission of Mr. Henry James, the son of the great Harvard Philosopher, with 
the sole object of helping those who at present are striving to solve the question of personality and survival which has 
been forced upon the attention of all thinking people at the present time. 


No. 740. Taras Bulba, with “St. John’s Eve” and Other Tales by Nicolai V. Gogol 


Some of the most powerful and dramatic writing of one of the men who opened the minds of the Russian people by 
showing them as others saw them. Gogol’s tremendous power is one of the marvels of modern world literature and it 
is shown at its best in this remarkable book. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
FOR MEN OF THE ARMY 


If your pal is going, if your son, your brother or anyone near and dear to you is off for France or a Cantonment—give 
him some volumes from Everyman’s. 


HE WILL NEED THEM FOR THE HOURS SPENT OFF DUTY 


They are small in price, just the right size for a soldier’s pack and there are 741 of the world’s greatest books to choose 
from. In a letter from one of the boys to his mother, given in full in the New York Tribune of July 14, 1917, he ends 
with these words, “But please put an Everyman’s Book Catalog in your next letter.” And this is only one of the many 
instances showing how the boys want and need the books from this wonderful library—because of the small cost, the 
convenient size, and the clear type. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, containing 741 volumes of the “World’s Greatest Books,” makes a su,erb collection for a 
regimental library for both those regiments still training at the different cantonments and for those regiments already 
“over there.” Make the regimental libraries complete by giving them one of these wonderful sets, they are easy to pack 
and occupy the smallest possible space. 


Per volume, cloth, Net, 6Oc 
Full red leather stamped in gold, gold tops, per volume, Net, $1.25 


Send for a complete catalog. 


POSTAGE EXTRA AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK . 


